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BITBBAMT BB. 


THE HELMSMAN. 
BY THE CELEBRATED MONK LEWIS 
From his West India Journals, just published. 
Hark! the bell! it sounds midnight! all hail thou new heaven ! 
How soft sleep the stars on their bosom of night! 
While o'er the full moon, as they gently are driven, 
Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleeces in light 





’Tis so sad...'tis so sweet...and some tones come so swelling, 
So light from the heart, and so pure to the ear— 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind and most dear 


Oh, may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 
Diffuse o'er your days the heart's solace and ease, 

As yon lovely moon with a gleam of mild splendour, 
Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas ! 


THE HOURS. 
BY THE SAME. 
Ne'er were the zephyrs known disclosing 
More sweets than when in ‘lempe’'s shades, 
They waved the lilies, where reposing, 
Sat four-and-twenty lovely maids. 





Those lovely maids were called ‘‘ the Hours,” 
The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept ; 
And each in turn employed her powers 
To guard it while her sisters slept. 


False love, how simple souls thou cheatest ! 
In myrtle bower that traitor near 

Long watched an Hour, the softest, sweetest, 
The evening Hour, to shepherds dear. 


In tones so bland he praised her beauty, 
Such melting airs his pipe could play, 

The thoughtless Huur forgot her duty, 
And fled in Love's embrace away. 


Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded... 
The wolf broke in...the lambs were slain ; 

And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 
With tears her sisters speak their pain. 


Time flies, and still they weep ; for never 
The fugitives can time restore ; 

An huur once fled, has fled for ever, 
And all the rest shall smile no more. 


AN ENIGMA—FOR A LADY'S ALBUM. 
It gives to thunder the force of its crash, 
It gives to the lightning the force of its fash, 
It is found in your rocks of wild magical form— 
It blasts with the Simoon, and leads on to storm : 
It warms in the sun-shine, it glads in the shower, 
And with roses it twines round the green summer Lower ; 
The seasons in it have beginning and end— 
The elements own it their last constant friend ; 
Without it no sailor nor seaman may roam— 
Without it, abridged are the comforts of home ; 
While silence, nay, even sea, sun, stars, and sky, 
Bereft oft, in one common ruin would lie. 
Though unseen in the evening dew gilding the thorn, 
It lives in each spangle that decks it at morn; 
Though its absence by harmony never was miss‘d, 
Yet not music nor song could without it exist. 
Though inmate it is, nay leagued ever found 
With paupers, it does in possession abound, 
And found, too, as ‘tis—oh, how subtle and sly, 
Deep in falsehood, it ne’er was yet caught ina lie! 
Though a stranger to comfort it revels in bliss— 
Though a stranger to love, it delights in a kiss! 

—~——_ 


BALL-ROOM TACTICS. 


It is really surprising that in these march-of-intellect times, when useful in- 


2. A fashionable lady to display her diamonds, and excite a world of envy and 
Spite 

3. A would-be fashionable lady to get on in her profession 

4 Ladies and gentlemen of capacious appetites, yn most inordinate de- 
molishers of lobsters, salad, sandwiches, jellies—aod unconquerable takers of 
ices—insatiate swallowers of tea and coffee—incofrigible bibblers of cham- 
pagne, hock, and moselle—ardent admirers of pastry, fruits, and preserves 
All these may be classed in the general denomination of crammers and swal- 
(ows 

5. Young ladies go to parties to catch a good husband 

6. Some gentlemen go to procure a desirable wile 

Nota Bene. Now, reader, pray do not fall into a strange mistake with regard 
to the wurds good and desirable, which, for obvious reasons, we have written in 
italics. In the ball-room vocabulary, a good husband does not mean a man, 
whose sterling wor'h of character is calculated to insure the happiness of a wo- 
man, but one whose worldly advantages may procure the said woman a greater 
proportion of luxuries, and mere sensual enjoyments. In the same manuer, a 
desirable wife, does not mean a well-educated, strictly virtuous, and amiable fe- 
male, but simply @ fortune, or the medium for obtaining one. This once estab 
lished, we may define the number of good husbands, and desirable wives, in the 
following manner : 

A title is always a good husband—an ear! is a most excellent husband—a mar- 
quess is really an unexceptionable husband; but a duke, a duke is a perfect one 
—the very completion of the word husband. For example, take a duke with 
seventy years to his back, and seventy more trifling imperfections, such as da- 
maged constitution, general bad health, gout, asthma, &c. &c. Don't you think 
he would make a good husband! No. Well, then, go and ask « mamma with a 
portionless daughter, and if that don’t convince you, ask the young lady herself, 
provided she be not under eighteen or above twenty eight. These ten years are 
material for the solution of the question, and simply because the education of 
the young lady, however wel! appointed, caunut be so well finished before eigh- 
teen, as to bring her reasoning faculties into full play, and enable her to keep 
her feelings, if she has any, under proper behaviour. If she be above twenty- 
eight, why then she no longer expects to caicha duke of seventy. Her ex- 
pectations are then lowered to a younger man with lesser greatness. It is 
generally observed, that dukes and other titles of seventy, prefer eighteen to 
twenty-eight or thirty. Why or wherefore | cannot tell; but experience shows 
itis so. Probably there is some hidden virtue in eighteen that enables females 
to be better nurses at that age than at thirty. But let us resume 


7. A woman goes to 4 dancing party to purchase a husband, and a man to buy 


‘a wife 


nonsense in this operation. A formidable scarecrow—a monster—a bore—a 


times, then, only as they might be conducive to more grave and important ter 
ninaveons 

To cut the matter short, the train was very scientifically laid by the mother , 
and, as the daughter was rather a good pupil beth by nature and education, in 
process of time Sir Kupee Yellowman was linked in holy bonds of matrimony 
to Miss Tomkins Clifford. Every one exclaimed that Miss Tomkins Clifford 
had made an excellent match 

But Mrs. Stapletonford declared, with a prolonged sneer, that it was a shamefu 
transaction—that the old curmudgeon of a nabeb had regularly purchased a 
young girl, and so forth ‘This might be true; but the proverb says, that fwe of 
a trade, &c. Mrs. Stapletonford had a dear Caroline to dispose of Sir Rupee 
had, in the first instance, stupt at her stall in the grand bazaar.* Probably, on 
4 closer examination of the goods, the nabob might have thought that the dear 
Carole would indeed be an extremely dear commodity at any price, and so 
he passed on to another shop But Caroline was not tobe sneezed at neither 
She had only been out three seasons, and surely the goods could not have suf- 
fered much damage in that short period. However, Sir Rupee thought otherwise, 
and he certainly had a right to please himself for his money 

William Cashbag, Esq was meant by nature to be a good husband, and there- 
fore, althuugh the said William had been a plain Billy in the commencement 
of his career, which career was in principio that of a shoe-black, he still contrived 
to make a fortune, and consequently fitted hunself for becoming a good husband 
This Cashbag, one of the most disagreeable specimens of vulgarity, pushed his 
way into society, and became a very desirable object for speculating mammas 
and daughters. 

Young Trotter also, a raw boy just let loose from the boge of Allan, was 
intended likewise fora good husband: he was « complete noodle, but then his 
ancestors, in the prodent anticipation that he would be a noodle, had taken espe- 
cial care to leave him a splendid fortune, to provide againat contingencies. — 
Now this judicious foresiyhtin the kind parents of young ‘Trotter was of im 
mense advantage, as it more than counterbalanced the oversight of the said 
parents in allowing their darling boy's skull to be totally unprovided with ideas 
And here I may be allowed a slight digression. People have strange notions 
on the value of ideas—a large stock of such commodity is only apt to hamper 
the possessor im his journey through life: itis very much like a traveller encum 
bering himself with a great quantity of luggage. A strictly philosophical and 
well-organized mind will reduce the number of ideas to only two—the first, to 
take care of Oneself; and the second, to watch one's neighboure 

Young Trotter lounged into the ball-room, with that easy assurance and col- 
lected nonchalance which the possession of five thousand a year is #0 apt to 


| bestow on aman, especially if he is happily (ae it was in the present instance) 
Chis transaction is the most simple of all the various and very intricate | 
‘affairs carned on in the ball-room. 


unshackled h the idea-incumbrances. ‘There certainly is nothing like a skull 


There 1s no humbug, no deception, no | with plenty of-room. We often hear of a man—"O! he possesses a clear 


head.” Now what else is meant by a clear head but an emptyone! A head 


fool, walks coolly into the ball-room in all the consciousness and pride of wealth, | crammed ful! of ideas is like a room througed with furniture, you cannot make 


gooseberry eye, falls with an inexplicable expression on some hapless specimen 
of the feminine gender. Supposing the monster, say Sir Rupee Yellowman, 
the rich nabob—his age siaty-five—his fortune twice as many thousand pounds 
—his personal appearance hideous—his persona! accomplishments great powers 
of prosing—a nasal voice, and an Weil, then, Sir Kupee 
Yellowman directs his shufliling, shambling, sliding, palsied course, to the tnamma 
of the favoured beauty. Now it so happens that the mamma, whose name is 
Mrs. Tompkins Clifford, or Mrs de Covrey Smith—(commend me always to 


NVOu Taie Cougi 


| that friendly partnership of aristocratical and plebeian cognomens)—it sv happens, 


I repeat, that the said masynma has been watching with @ most active eye, the 
eyes belonging to the venerable nabob. This watch has been kept up for the 
last half hour with extraordinary assidvity. ‘There was a moment when a most 
insidious glance from the laughing eyes of Miss Caroline Stapletonford—a 
glanee most significantly directed towards the man of India—came ta derange 
the equanimity of temper, and cloud the rising hopes of the provident Mrs. 
Tompkins Clifford. ‘ For,” said she to herself, “that Miss Caroline Staple- 
tonford is a most forward hussy; it is really shameful how she courts the men.” 


| But no, the fears of the provident and censorious mamma were soon dispelled 
| the glance of the forward hussy fell harmless on the venerable nabob 
| meat more, and the interesting Sir Rupee stands close by Miss ‘Tomkins Clif- 

The mother summons up one of her very best, most conciliatory, and | 


One mo- 


ford 
most approving smiles 
well-behaved 


the daughter looks bewitehingly modest, and pretty, and 
Sir Rupee is pleased, very much pleased—he is going to speak 


| The mother is all ears and eyes, and the daughter is already thinking of the 


blushes she is to spend un the occasion. ‘The amiable nabob is going to speak , 


| but, lo! how provoking! a fit of coughing claims most unwarrantable pre- 
| cedence, and then the two ladies are treated to the interesting sound for the 


space of five minutes. Well, in the expectation that the nabob, when he has 
done coughing, will begin to speak, mother and daughter wait. At last, the in- 
teresting man of India thinks he may venture to begin. He begins somewhat 


jand casts his eye around, till at length the said supercilious, and probably | your way without stumbling or creating some confusion 





| 
| 
| 
| 


formation is offered, propounded, and promulgated in a thousand shapes, no one | '” this way, “ I believe I had the pleasure of being introduced to you, ma'am, at | 
has thought of opening a school for the acquisition of a most valuable branch | Lady Cringingall’s party last week 


of human knowledge, which, for want of a better name, I have denominated as | 
Every one knows, or ought to know, that a ball-room is a bona-fide | 


above 
mart for the disposal of that valuable commodity, woman—that a knowledge of 
the goods is first acquired there, and that many a bargain is struck after the 
whirling of a waltz, or the trotting of a gallopade. A ball-room is indeed a 
locality of far higher momen: than the country at large is apt to imagine 
is merely a dance, and so forth. Preposterous error ! 
in their wise noddles 
tyrs and the desauvrés. 
martyrs are those who gv, because they cannot help themselves—they 

must go, and so they go 

The desaurrés, or idlers, are those who simply go to kill time, and because 
they have nothing else to do. 

Few persons attend a ball-room for the mere sake of passing a few hours in 
social intercourse. 

The motives for giving dancing parties are the following :-— 


The other remaining fourth may be divided into the mar- 


1. Parties are given for the sake of vanity and ostentation, should no other | 


more imperative interest counsel such a course. 


The dancing-party world may be divided into the party-givers and the party- | 


goers ; both are influenced by mueh the same motives, interest and vanity 
We subjoin a correct list of both classes. 
Party-grers. 

1. A mother with one, two, three, four, &c. daughters to settle. The danc- 
tng bolus is mote or less strong in proportion to the number of disposable 
damsels. 

2. A lady gives a dancing-party to exhibit her splendid apartments to her ac- 
quaintance, tu dazzle the eyes with her plate, and to show her taste and libe- 
rality in the general arrangements of music, wines, and supper. 

3. A lady gives a dancing-party, because her friend, or her neighbour, or her 
enemy, gave one some days before; and of course she has no notion of being 
less than the said friend, or enemy, or neighbour. 
why Mrs. Smith should not give a party as well as Mrs. Jones, or Mrs. Brown 
as well as Mrs. Green. 

Party-goers. 


os Mammas and chaperons, who have daughters, or nieces, and protegécs, to 
settle. 





Indeed, we see no reason | 


* Yes, Sir Rupee, we felt the honour of such an introduction.” 

A most benignant, encouraging, and expansive simile. 

* Mrs. Mrs 4 

“Mrs. Tomkins Clifford ” 

* Exactly—Mrs. Tomkins Clifford,” returned the baronet ; most conveniently 





To | recollecting a name which he had never heard before in ali his life 
simple courtry folks, a ball-room is nothing more than a ball-room ; and a dance | 
To the ball-room three- | 
fourths of the guests repair with certain settled views, and plans of operations 
| the vatpourings of an oracle 


A pause 
There was nothing particularly interesting or profound in the words of the nabob, 
yet the lady to whom they were addressed, welcomed them asif they had been 


Tomkins Clifford. This was no doubt with the intention of asking her hand 
for the next quadrille. The active mother perceived with horror the intended 
attack ; with the skill of an old tactician, and hefore poor Tom had time to put 
forth the usual, * Miss, may I have the pleasure?” &c the mother took the 


| answer upon herself ere the question had arrived at its proper termination. 





** Miss Clifford, may I have the pleasure ” 

** Nancy, my dear, you must not fatigue yourse!f—you know you are asked 
out for every day in the week—vou look shockingly feeble to-night, child.” 

There was a withering leok shot from the very expressive eyes of Mrs. Tom- 


lat and recognized me 


The conversation was now likely to be fairly | 
| established, when Tom Ramble was seen making his way (by dint of elbowing, 
| and pushing, and sliding sideways amidst the crowd) towards the charming Miss 


Young Trotter, as 
we have said, lounged about the ball-room, and he was allowed a tolerably wide 
range of flirtatione; and it was really edifying to behold the thousand and one 
acts of kindness, and politeness, and friendship, and so forth, exhibited on such 
occasions by mammas and their well-tutored daughters. Happy Trotter! if he 
chose he might engrossa yqung lady for a whole night, dance, taik, simile, simper, 
walk, go down stairs, come up stairs, go down again, come up again Happy 
Trotter’ he was smiled upon, looked upon, languished upon, hung upon, de- 
clined upon, sighed upon, &e. &e. by most amiable and fascinating young girls, 
all fuil of kindness, and good breeding, and beauty, and manner, and—and—a 
rage to get a husband 

But then see the advantages of being without marriage portions! Girls with- 
out marriage portions are indisputably the most amiable. Next in the scale are 
those who having little, long to make that little more, by a matrimonial transac- 
tion, But your girls of fortune—your heiresses—they are really most unamiable 
and provoking creatures. Bless me, what hauteur ! what aire and graces! they 
positively transfix a presumptuous man with the lightning of their glances. 
should he, luckless wight! dare to approach their most awful and self-important 
ladyships, without the usual requisites of titles, parchments, and rent-rolls 

Bot we must postpone the continuation of this highly momentous subject to 
a future number. The subject is indeed one of an interest too great to society 
at large, not to demand careful and mature attention. T. pe T.C, 





* Of course, this is mere metaphor, Bazaar stands for ball-room. Stall for the 
place, be it sopha or fauteuil, where the article is displayed. 


—~—>— 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PereR simpLe —{ Continued from the last Alhon. } 

About balf-past eight the next morning, I was called up by ‘Tom to assist in 
getting the lighter under weigh. When I came on deck | found old Tom as 
fresh as if he had not drunk a drop the night before, very busily stumping about 
the windlass, with which we Love up first the anchor, and then the mast 

In the meantime I was attempting to rouse the Domine 

* Six o'clock—did you say, Mrs. Bately’ Are the boys washed—and in the 
schvol-room ! I will rise speedily—yet am I o'ercome with much heaviness 
Delapsus Somnus ab ‘ and the Domine snored again. I renewed my at- 
tempts, and gradually succeeded The Domine opened his eyes, stared at the 
deck and carlines above him, then at the cupboard by his side; Instly, he looked 
“ Ehen, Jacobe!—where aml! And what is that 
What is it so loadeth my cerebellum, even as if 
it were lead’ My memory—where is it? Let me recall my scattered 
senses.” Here the Domine was silent for some time “Ab me; yea, and 
verily, I do recollect—with pain of head and more pain of heart—that which I 
would fain forget, which is, that I did forget myself; and indeed have forgotten 
all that passed the latter portion of the night Friend Dox hath proved no 
friend, but bath led me into the wrong path ; and as for the potation called Grog 
—Eheu, Jacobe! how have | falien—fallen in my own opinion—falien in thine 
—how can | look thee in the face! © Jacob! what most thou think of him 
who hath hitherto been thy preceptor and thy guide!” Here the Domine fe!! 

the pillow, and turned away his head 

aneue fn your fawit, sir.” replied J, to comfort him , “ you were not aware 





which presses upon my brain? 


‘of what you were drinking—you did not know that the liquor was #0 strong 


kins Clifford, which clearly demonstrated to Mr Tom Ramble that he was quite | 


de trop ; and that his talkatory accomplishments were not to figure away that 
night in amiable conjunction with the fom-t:t hopping of the gentle Nancy 
Tom was no fool: he saw the venerable form of Sir Rupee Yellowman standing 
close by, and the riddle was explained; for be it known to the reader, that Tom 
Ramble was not precisely what can be called a bad future hushand. He had 
uncles and aunts who possessed considerable property ; and Tom, if not rich in 
actual wealth, was at least rich in expectation Now, it is well known, that cz- 


pectations rank next to positive fortone in the formation of what is called a good 


husband ; therefore, Mrs. Tomkins Clifford, in the absence of a positive fortune, 
rad condeseendingly allowed her fair daughter to carry on a tolerable flirtation 
with Tom, of course merely cn attendant mieux. But from the moment that so 


large a fish as Sir Rupee was likely tocome to net, surely Tom's good sense 
would suggest the impropriety of hie claiming further scquaintance with the 
| young lady angler, than one of a purely and strictly polite nature; and be it 
here properly understood, that Mrs. Tomkir.s Clifford had a horror of flirlations 
) merely for flirting's sake 


She tolersted, and even encouraged, these pas- lead rolling from one temple to the otber , 


Old Tom deceived you.” 

e Nay, Jacob, I cannot lay that flattering unction to my wounded heart 
I ought to have known, nay, now I recall to mind, that thou wouldst have warn 
ed me 

Tell me, Jacob, thou who hast profited by those lessons which thy a 
could give—although he could not follow up his precept by example—tell me, 
what did take place’ Let me know the foll extent of my backsliding 

* You fell fast asleep, sir, nd we put you to bed.” 

+* Who did me that office, Jacob 1’ 

“ Young Tom and I, sir.” 

«| am humbled, Jacob.” . 

‘« Nonsense, old gentleman, why make s fuss about noth! 1 = ” Tom, 
who overhearing our conversation, came into the cabin ou had «4 drop a 
much, that’s all, and what o’ that’ It's a poor heert that never rejoweth 
Rouse abit, wash your face with cold Thames water, and in half an howr you'l! 
be as fresh as a daisy.” 


« My head acheth !” exclaimed the Domine, “ even ss if there were a Lal! of 


but my punishment is just.” 
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The Domine, whose clothes were all on, turned out of his bedpiace, and went 
with us on deck. Young Tom, who was at the helm, as soon as we made oor 
appearance, wished him a good morning very respectfully. Indeed, | always. 
observed that Tom, with ail bis impodence and waggery, had a great deal 
consideration and kindness. He bad overheard the Domine's conversation with 
me, and would pot farther wound his feelings with « jest. Old Tom r 
his place at the helm, while his son prey ared the breakfast, and | drew a bucket 
of water for the domine to wash his face and hands. A bow! of tea was a great 
comfort to him, and he had hardly finished it when the lighter was abreast of the 
Hospite! stairs. ‘Tom jumped into the boat and haulded italongeide. | took the 
other oar, and the Domine shaking kande with old Tom, said, “ Tuon didst mean 
kindly, and therefore | wish thee a kind farewell, good Dux.” j 

God be with you, master,” replied old Tom; “ shall we call for youas we 
come back '" 

* Nay, nay,” replied the Domine, “ the travelling by land ie more expensive, 
bot less dangerous. I thank thee for thy songs, and——for all thy kindness, 
good Dux Are my paraphernalia in the buat, Jacob?” 

I replied in the affirmative. The Domine stepped in, and we pulled bim on 
He landed, took. his bundle and umbrella under his arm. shook bands 
with Tom and then with me without speaking, and I perceived the teare start ip 
his eyes as he turned and walked away 

+ Well, now,” said ‘Tom, looking after the Domine, * 1 wish I had been 
drunk instead of he. He does so take it to heart. poor old gentleman!” 

* He bas lost bis self-esteem, Tom," replied I, ‘It should be a warning to | 
you. Comme, get your oar to pase.” 
 « Well, sdme people be fashioned one way and some another. I've been tipsy 
more than once, and | sever lost any thing but my reason, and that came back 
as soon a6 the grog left my head. J can't understand that fretting about having 
had aglasstov much, I only frets when Tcan’t get enough. Well, of all the 
noses | ever saw, his beats them by chalks; I did so want to laugh at it, bat I 
knew it would pain him.” 

* It was very kind of you, Tom, to bold your tongue, and | thank you very 
much.” , 

We tossed in our oars, made the boat fast, and gained the deck, where old 
Tom still remained at the helm  ‘ Well,” said he, “Jacob, I never thought | 
should be glad to see the old gentleman clear of the lighter, but I was—devilish 
glad; he was like 4 load on my couscience this morning, be was trusted to my 
charge by Mr Drummond, and I had no right to persuade him to make a fool of 
himself. But, however, what's done can't be helped, aa you say sometimes ; 
and it's no use crying ; still it was a pity, for be be, for all the world like a child 
There's a fancy kind of lass in that wherry, crossing our bows, look at the 
streamers from ber top-gallant bonnet 

* Come o'er the sea, 
Maiden, with me, 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and snows, 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul, 
Burns the same wherever it goes 
Then come o'er the sea, 
Maiden, with me.” 

"No, you underpinned old hulk,” replied the female in the boat, which was 
then close uuder our bows. 

“ Well, that be civil for sartain,” said old Tom, laughing. 

“ Go along, you old razee, you're like a young magpie, all gab,’ 
female 

“There you had it, father, right in your breadbasket,” cried young Tom. 
laughing. “I say, young woman, are sprafs in season, that you're so cor.founded 
saucy!" 

“No, they ar'n't; but scalpine like you fetch a farthing « bushel. 
news for you.” 

These elegant conversations are very frequent on the river, and although T do 
not pretend to repeat all | heard, yet | must sav that young Tom was invariably 
the victor in any trial of skillin what is termed slang 

We arrived at Sheerness the next morning, landed the bricks, which were for 
the government buildings, and returned in ballast tothe wharf, My first inquiry 
was for the Domine, but he bad not yet returned ; and Mr. Drommond further 
informed me, that he bad been obliged to send away his under clerk, and wished 
me to supply his place until he could procure another. The lighter therefore 
took in her cargo, and sailed without me, which was of no consequence, as my 

apprenticeship still went on | now lived with Mr. Drommond as one of his 
own fainily, and wanted for nothing His continual kindness tome mace me 
strive all | could to please him by diligence and attention, and I soon became 
very expert at accounts, and, as he said, very useful. The advantages to me, | 


shore 


replied the 


There's 





hard'y need observe, were considerable, and | gained imformation every day 
Sull, although | was glad to be of any ose to Mr. Drununond, the confinement 
to the desk was irksome, and | anxiously looked for the arrival of the new clerk 
to take my place, and leave me free to join the lighter. Mr. Drummond did not 
appear to be in any hurry ; indeed, I believe that he would have retained me al- 
together, had he not perceived that | still wished to be on the river. * At all 
events, Jacob, | shall keep you here until you are master of your work ; it wil! 
be useful to you hereafter,” he said to me one day, * and you do not gain much 
by eniling vp and down the river.” This was true; and | also derived much ad- 
vantage froin the evenings spent with Mrs. Drummond, who was a very sensible, 
good woman, and would make me read aloud to bgr and little Sarah as they sat 
at their needle. 1 had no wea, until | was employed posting up the books, that 
Mr. Vrammond's concerns were so extensive, or that there was eo much capital 
omployed in the business, The Domine returned a few days after my arrival 











When we met, his nose had resumed its former appearance, and he never 
brought up the sulject of the evening on board of the lighter. IT saw him fre- 
quently, mostly ou Suodays alter | had been to chure!) with the family, and half 
an hour at least was ceriain to be dedicated to our reading together one of the 
classics. 

As | was ow shore several montha, T became acquainted with many families, 
one or two of which were worth noticing. Among the foremost was Captain 
Turnbull, at least such was his appellation sntil within the last two months 
previous to my making his acquaintance, when Mrs ‘Turnboll sent out his cards, 
George Turnbull, Esq. The bietory of Captain Turnbull was as follows. He 
had, with hie twin brother, been hung up at the hoocker, and afterwards had been 
educated at the Foundling Hospital, they had both been appreuticed to sea, 
grown up thorough-bred, capital seamen, in the Greenland fishery, rose to be 
mates, then captains, had been very successful, owned part, then the whole, of 
a ship, afterwards two or three ships, and had wound ap with handsome fortunes 
Captain Turnbull was a married man without a family, hie wife, fine in person, 
vulgar in speech, a would-be fashionable lady, against which fashion Captain T 
had for years pleaded poverty ; but his brother, who had remained a bachelor, 
died, leaving hin forty thousand pounds, a fact which could not be concealed 
Captain Tornbell had not allowed bis wife to be aware of the extent of his own 
fortune, more from a wish to live quietly and happily, than from any motive of 
paisimony, for he was liberal to excess ; but now he had no further excuse to 
plead, and Mrs. Turnbull insisted upon fashion. The house they had lived in 
was giren up, aud a marine villa on the borders of the Thames, toa certain de- 
gree, met the views of both parties. Mrs. ‘Turnbull, anticipating dinners and 
fétes, and the captain content to watch what was going on in the river, and 
amuse hinself in a wherry, Thay vad long been acyuaintances of Mr. and | 
Mrs. Drammond, and Captain Turnbull's character was such as alwavs to com- 
man respect of Mr. Drummond, at he was an honest, friendly man. Mrs 
Turnball bad now set up ber carriage, and she was, in her own opinion, a very 
great personage. She would have cut all her former acquaintance, but on that | 
point the captain was inflexible, particularly as regarded the Drammonds. As | 
far as they were concerned, Mrs. Turnbull gave way, Mrs. Dremmond being a | 
lady-like woman, and Mr. Drammond universally respected as a man of talent | 
and information. Captain, or rather, Mr. Turnbull, was a constant visitor at 
our house, and very partialto me. He used to scold Mr. Drummond for keep- 
ing me sv close to my desk, and would often persuade him to give me a couple 
of hours’ run. When this was obtained, he would call a waterman, throw him 
We then 

and down the river, while Mrs 
Curnball, dressed in the extremity of the fashion, rode out in the carriage and 


a crown, and tell hunto get outof his wherry as fast ashe could 
embarked, and amused ourselves pulling up 


lefi ber cards in every direction 

One day Mr. Ternbull called upon the Drummonds, and asked them to dine 
with him on the following Saturday: they accepted the invitation. ‘ By the 
bye,” said he, “T've got, what my wife calls, a remind in my pocket," and he | 
pulled out of his coat-pocket a large card, “with Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull's com- | 
pliments,”” &c. which car] had been doubled in two by his sitting down upon it, 
shortly after he came in. Mr. Turnbull straightened it acain as well as he could, 
and laid it on the table. “ And Jacob,” said he, “ vou'llcome too. You don't 
want aremind, but if you do, my wife will send you one.” 

* T replied, that 1 wanted no remind for a good diuner.” 

“No, I dare say not, my boy; but recollect that vou come an hour or two 
before the dinner hour, to help me; there's so much fuss with one thing or 
another, that I'm left m the lurch; and, as for trusting the keys of the spirit- 
room to that long togged rascal of a butler, I'll see him harpoon'd first; so do 
you come and help me, Jacob.” 

This having been promised, he asked Mr. Drummond to lend me for an hour 
Or 80, as he wished to take a row up the river 


embarked and pulled away for Kew Bridge 
ata yarn as olc¢ T 


This was also consented to ; we 
Mr. Turnbull was as good a band 
m, and many were the adventores he narrated to me of what 
had taken place during the vicissitudes of his life, more « specially when he was 
employed in the Greenland fishery. He related an incident that morning, which j 


| of a plan which may Aact as an Aimpediment to your vulgarity 


particularly bore upon the marvellous, although I de not believe that be was at 
all guilty of indulging in a traveller's licence 


* Jacoh,” eaid be, “I recollect ence when 1 was very near eaten alive by | 'eralcs 
foxes, and that in a very singular manner. 

ship. We had been on the fishing ground for three mor ths, and had twelve fish 
| on board 


I was then mate of a Greenland 


Finding we were doing well, we fixed our ice-anchors upon & very 
large iceberg, drifting op and down with it, and taking fish as we fell ip wit 
them. One morning we had just cast loose the carcass of a fish which we had 


) cut op, when the man in the crow’s nest, on the look out fur another * fall,’ cried 


out that a large polar bear and her cub were swimming over to the iceberg, 
against the side of which, and about half a mile from us, the carcass of the whale 
was beating. As we bad nothing to do, seven of us immediately started in 
chase; we bad mtended to have gone after the foxes, which had gathered there 
also in hundreds, to prey upon the dead whale, It was then quite calm ; we soon 
came up with the bear. who at first was for making off, but as the cub could not 
get on over the rough ice, as well as the old ove, she at last turned round to bay 
We «hot the cub to make sure of ber, and it did make sue of the dam not 
leaving us tilleither she or we perished im the conflict. JT never shall forget ber 
moaning over the cub, as it aid bleeding on the ice, while we fired bullet after 
bellet into her. At last she turned round, gaye a roar and a gnashing snarl, 
which you might bave beard a mile, and, with her eyes flashing fire, darted upon 


us We received ber in a body, all close together, with our lances to ber breast; | 


but she was so large and so «trong, that she beat us all back, and two of us fell; 
fortunately the others held their ground, an! as she was then an end, three bul 
lets were put into her chest, which brought her down. I never saw so large a 
beast in my life. I don't wish to make her out larger than she really was, but | 
have seen many a bullock at Smithfield which would not weigh two-thirds of 
her. Well, after that, we had sume trouble in despatching her; and while we 
were so employed, the wind blew up in gusts from the northward, and the snow 
fell heavy. The men were fur returning to the ship immediately. which certainly 
was the wisest thing for us all to do; but I thought that the snow storm would 
blow over in a slort time, and not wishing to lose so fine a skin, resolved to re- 
main and flay the beast ; for I knew that if left there a few bours, as the foxes 
could not get hold of the carcass of the whale, which had not grounded, that 
they would soon finish the bear and cub, and the skins be worth nothing Well, 
the other mer went back to the ehip, and as it was, the snow storm came on so 


thick, that they lost their way, and would never have found her, if it was not | 


that the bell was kept tolling for a guide to them 
a very foolish thing: 
thicker and thicker: and before I bad taken a quarter of the skin off, I was be- 
coming cold and nombed, and then J was unable to regain the ship, and with 
every prospect of being frozen to death before the storm was over. At last, | 
knew what was my only chance I had flayed all the belly of the bear, but had 
I ripped her up, tore out all her inside, and then contrived to 
get into her body, where I lay, and, having closed up the entrance hole, was 
warm and comfortable, for the animal heat had not yet heen extinguished This 
mancuvre no doubt saved my life; and | have heard that the French soldiers did 
the same in their unfortunate Russian campaign, killing their horses, and getting 
inside to protect themselves from the dreadful weather Well, Jacob, I had not 
lain more than half an hour, when I knew by sundry jerks and tugs at my new 
invented hurricane-house, that the foxes were busy—and so they were, sure 
enough. ‘There must have been hundreds of them, for they were at work in 
all directions, and some pushed their sharp nores into the opening where | 
had crept in; but I contrived to get out my knife and saw their noses across when- 
ever they touched me, otherwise I should have been eaten up ina very short time 
‘There were so many of thein, and they were so ravenous, that they soon got 
through the bear's thick skin, and were tearing away atthe flesh. Now I was 
not much afraid of their eating me, as I thought that if I jumped up and disco- 
vered myself, they would have all fled. No saying, though ; two or three hun- 
dred ravenous devils take courage when together; but I was afraid that they 
would devour my cuvering from the weather, and then I should perish 
with the cold; and I also was afraid of having pieces nipped out of me, 
which would of course oblige me to quit my retreat. At last daylight was made 
through the upper part of the carcass, and | was only protected by the ribs of the 
animal, between which every now and then their noses dived and nipped my seal 

skin jacket. I was just thinking of shooting to frighten them away, when | 
heard the report of half a dozen muskets, and some of the bullets struck the car- 
cass, but fortunately did not hit me. Limmediately hallooed as loud as 1 could 

and the men hearing me, ceased firing. ‘They had fired at the foxes, little think- 
ing that | was inside the bear I crawled out, the storm was over, and the men 
of the ship had come to look for me. My brother, who was also a inate on board 
of the vessel, who had not been with the first party, had joined in the search, but 
with litUe hope of finding me alive 


] socom found that I had done 


not cut her open 


He hugged me in his arms, covered as | 
was with Llood. as soon as he saw me He's dead now, poor fellow That's 
the story, Jacob " 

* Thank you, sir,” replied I; but perceiving the memory of his brother affect 
ed him, I did not speak again for a few minutes 
sation, and pulling back with the tide, landed at the wharf 

On the day of the dinner party, | went up to Mr. Turnbull's, at three o'clock 
ashe had proposed. | found the house in a bustle, Mr. and Mrs Turnbull, with 
the butler and footman, in the dining-room, debating as to the propriety of 
this and that being placed here or there, both servants giving their opinion, and 
arguing on a footing of equality, contradicting and insisting. Mr. Turnbull vcea- 
sionally throwing mm a word, and each time snubbed by his wife, although the 
servants dare not take any liberty with him 


hy Get J 





to settle theese om: 








ters. et dup your wine, that is your departinent.— 
Leave the room, Mr. ‘Turnbull, Aif you please. Mortimer and I know what we 
are about, without your Ainterference.” 

“Ob! by the Lord, [ don’t wish to interfere; but I wish you and your ser- 
vants not to be squabbling, that’s all. If they gave me half the cheek - 

* Do, pray, Mr. Turnbull. leave the room, and aliow me to regulate my own 
‘ouschold ” 

Come, Jacob, we'll go down in the cellar,” said Mr. Turnbull ; and aecord 
ingly we went 

{ assisted Mr. ‘Turnbull in his department as much as I could, but he grumbled 
very much. ‘I can't bear all this nonsense, all this finery and foolery. Every 
thing comes up cold, every thing is outof reach. The table's so long, and so 
covered with uneatables, that my wife is hardly within hail ; and, by jingo, with 
her the servants are masters. Not with me, at all events; for if they spoke to 
me as they do to Mrs. Turnbull, I would kick them out of the house. How- 
ever, Jacob, there's no help for it. All one asks for is quiet, and I must put up 
with all this sometimes, or I should have no quiet from one year's end to 
another. When a woman will have her way, there's no stopping her: you 
know the old verse, 

** A man's a fool who strives by force or skill, 

To stem the torrent of a woman's will ; 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on't, 

And if she won't, she won't—and there's an end on’t 
** Now let's go up into my room, and we will chat while I wash my hands.” 
As soun as Mr. Turnbull was dressed, we went down into the drawing-room, 
which was crowded with tables, loaded with every variety of ornamental articles 
“ Now this is what my wife calls fashionable. One might as well be steering 
through an ice floe as try to come to an anchor here without running foul of 
something. Its hard @ por! or hard a starboard every minute ; and if your coat- 
tail prhes, away goes something, aud whatever it is that smashes, Mrs. T. always 
swears it was the most valuable thing inthe room. I'm like a bull in achina- 
shop. One cormfort is, that I never come in here except when there's company 
Indeed I'm not allowed, thank God. Sit on a chair, Jacob, one of those spider 
like French things: for my wife won't allow blacks, as she calls them, to come 
to an anchor upon her sky-blue silk sofas How stupid to bave furniture that 
one’s not to make use of! Give me cumfort, but it appears that's not to be 
bought for money.” 

Sia o'clock was now near at hand, and Mrs. Turnbull entered the drawing- 
room in full dress. She certainly was a very handsome woman, and had every 
appearance of being fashionable ; but it was her languace which exposed her 
She was like the peacock As long as she was silent you could but admire the 
plumage, but her voice spoilt all. ‘Now, Mr. Turnbull,” said she, “I wish to 





| hexplam te you that there are certain Aimproprieties in your behaviour which | 
cannot put Aup with, particularly that hof talking about when you were before | 


the mast.” 

* Well, my dear, is that any thing to be ashamed of?” 

“Yes, Mr. Turnbull, that Ais—one halways sinks them ere perticulars in 
fashionable society. To wirtuperate in company a'n’t pleasant, and Hive thought 
Recollect, 
Mr T., whenhever I say that Hive an Eadache, it’s to be a sign for you to old 
your tongue ; and Mr. T., Aoblige ine by wearing kid gloves all the evening.” 

** What, at dinner time. my dear!” 

* Yes, at dinner time ; your ‘ands are not fit to be touched.’ 

* Well, I recollect when you thought otherwise.” 

“ When,” Mr. T.; ‘*‘ave I not often told you so? 

“ Yes, lately; but I referred to the time when one Poll Bacon of Wapping 
took my hand for better or for worse.” 

“ Really, Mr. T., yeu quite shock me 
are a good old Hinglish name 
in the right o’ me. That's something, I can tell you.” 

Something I had to pay for pretty smartly, at all events.” 

“The payment, Mr. T., was on account of granting harms to you who never 
ad any.” 

“ And never wished fur them 


My name was Mary, and the Bacons 


What do I care for such stuff '” 


' | 
instead of the storm blowing over, the snow came down 


We then resumed our conver- | 


** Do pray, Mr. Turnbull, leave 


You ‘ave their harms quartered on the carriage | 
| ter of beef 


| chere,”’ continued he laughing. 


* And when you did choose, Mr. Turnbull, you might have consulted me in 
| stead of making yourself the laughing-stock of Sir George Naylor and al! the 
Who but a madman would bave chosen three harpoons saluims and 
three barrels couchants, with a spouting whale for a crest? Just to peint out to 
every body what should Aever be buried in Aoblivion ; and then your bea 
motto—which | would hace changed—* Blubber for ever!” 
henough to make hany one blubber for ever.” 
| ™ Well, the heralds tuid me they were just what I ought to have chosen, ang 
very apposite, as they termed it.”’ 
They took your money aud laughed at you. Two pair of griffins, a lion 
half a dozen leopards, and a hand with a dagger, wou'dn’t ‘ave cost a fardin, 
more. But what can you hexpect from an og? 
That's right, my dear, don't 
to mine.” 
* Weill. and a very proper one—‘ too much familiarity breeds contempt ‘—is 
| not, Master Faithful!” 
* Yes, madam, it was one of our copies at schuol.” 
* | beg your pardon, sir, it was my hown Ainvention.” 
Rap tap, rap tap tap, tap tap. 
Mr. aud Mrs. Peters, of Petercumb Hall,” announced the butler. Enter 
| Mrs. Peters first, a very diminutive lady, and followed by Mr. Peters, six feet 
four inches without his shoes, deduct for stuoping and curved shoulders seven, 
inches. Mr. Peters bad retired from the Stock Exchange with a competence 
bought a place, named it Petercumb Hall, and set up his carriage. Another knock, 
! Compliments exchanged, and 


sily 
Blubber indeed 


: ing 
But | won't demean myself.” 
Recollect the motto you chose in preference 


ut 


land Mr. and Mrs. Drummond were announced. 
a pastile lighted by Mrs. Turnbull 

+ Well, Drummond,” said Mr. Turnbull, “ what are coals worth now?” 

“Me. Turnbull, I've got such an ‘eadache.” 

This was of course a matter of condoience from all present, and a stopper upon 
Mr. Turnbull's tongue 

Another sounding rap, and a pause. ‘ Monsieur and Madame de Tagliabue 
coming up.’ Enter Monsieur and Madamede Tagliabue. The former a dap- 
| per little Frenchman, with a neat pair of legs, and a stomach as round as a pea 
Madame sailing in like an outward-bound East Indiaman, with studding sails be- 

ow and aloft , so large in her dimensions, that her husband might be compared 
| to the pilot-boat plying about her stern 
| &(Charmie de vous voir, Madame Tom-bulle. 
| ce pas.” 
** Ve,’ replied Mrs. Turnbul!, who thus exhausted her knowledge of the 

French language: while the Monsieur tried in vain, first ou one side, and then 
| on the other, to get from under the lee of his wife and make his bow. This 
| was not accomplished until the lady had taken possession of a sofa, which she 
| filled most comfortably. 
| 


Vous vous portez bien p’est 


Who these people were, and how they lived, I never could find out ; they came 
in afly from Brentford. 

Another announcement. ‘My Lord Babbleton and Mr. Smith coming up.” 
“Mr. T., pray go down and receive bis lordship, (there are two wax candles for 
you to light on the hall table, and you must walk up with them before his lord- 
ship.”’ said the tady, aside. ) 

“I'll be hanged if I do,” replied Mr. Turnbull ; ‘let the servants light him.” 

“O Mr. T., I've such an ‘eadache !” 

‘*So you may have,”’ replied Mr. T . sitting down doggedly. 








or thirteen years old, shy, awkward, red haired, and ugly, to whem Mr. Smith 
} was tutor. Mrs. T. bad found out Mr. Smith, who was residing near Brentford 
with his charge, and made his acquaintance on purpose to have z. lord on her 
visiting list, and, to her delight, the leader had not forgotten to bring his bear 
| with tim. Mrs. Turnball sprang to the door to receive them, making a pre- 
| pared courtsey to the aistoeratical cub, and then shaking him respectfully by 
| 





the hand, ** Won't your lordship walk to the tire? isn’t your lordship cold? | 

hope your lordship’s sty is better in your lordship’s eye. Allow me to introduce 

to your lordship’s notice, Mr. and Mrs. Peters—Madame and Mounsheer Taglee- 
| bue—Mr. and Mrs. Drummond. the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Babbleton.” 

As for Mr. Turnbull and myself, we were left out, as unworthy of introdaction 
‘ We are ready for dinner, Mr. Turnbull.” 

**Snobbs, get dinner dressed up,” said Mr. T. to the butler. 

“O Mr. T., I’ve such an eadache ” 

This last headache was produced by Mr. T. forgetting himself, and calling the 
butler by his real name, which was Snobbs, but Mrs. Turnbull had resolved that 
it should be changed to Mortimer—or rather, to Mr. Mortimer, as the household 
were directed to call him, on pain of expulsion. 

Dinner was announced. Madame Tagliabue, upon what pretence I know not 
was considered the first lady in the room, and Lord Babbleton was requested by 
Mrs. Turnbull te band her duwn. Madame rose, took his lordship's hand, and 
ed him away. Before they were out of the room, his lordship had disappeared 
umong the ample folds of madame’s gown, and was seen no more until she pul- 
led him out, on their arrival at the dinner-table. At last we were all arranged 
| according to Mrs. ‘Turnbull's wishes, although there were several chops and 

changes about, until the order of precedence could be correctly observed. A 
French cook bad been sent for by Mrs. Turnbull, and not being mistress of the 
| language, she had a card with the names of the dishes to refresh her memory 
| Mr. Mortimer having informed her thatsuch was always the custom among great 
| 


people, who, not ordering their own dinners, of course they could not tell what 
there was to eat. 

* Mrs. Turnbull, what soup have you there?” 
; “*Consummy soup, my lord, Will your lordship make use of that or of this 
| here, which ts o'juss.” 
| His lordship stared, made no answer; locked foolish; and Mr. Mortimer 
placed some soup before him. ** Lord Babbleton takes soup,”’ said Mr. Smith ; 
and the little right honourable ate, much to Mrs. Turnbull's satisfaction. 
| ** Madame. do you soup! ordo you fish ?” 
ee Merci, no soup—prisson " 

* Don't be afaid, madaine ; we've a French cook ; you won't be poisoned here,” 

| replied Mrs Turnbull, rather annoyed 
**Comment, ma chere madame, I mean to say dat I prefer de cod.” 
“Mr. T., some fish for madame. John, a clean plate for Lord Babbleton 
| What will your lordship condescend to make use of now?” (Mrs. Turnbull 
} thought the phrase, make use, excessively refined and elegant.) 
| “Ah! madame, votre cuisine est superbe, exclaimed Monsieur Tagliabue, 
tucking the corner of his napkin into his button-hole, and making preparations for 

well filling his little rotundity. 

“ Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull. 


“Mrs. Peters, will you try the dish next 
| Mr. Turnbull ' * What isit 7 (looking at her card)—" Agno roty. Will you, 
my lord * If your lordship has not yet got into your French—it means rvast 
| quarter of lamb.” 

* His lordship is very partial to lamb,” said Mr. Smith 
| «Mr. Turnbull, seme lamb for Lord Babbleton and for Mr. Peters.” 

“ Directly, my dear Well, Jacob, you see, when | was first mate ‘ 

“ Dear Mr. Turnbull—I've such an ‘eadache. Do pray cut the lamb. (Aside.) 
| Mr. Mortimer, do go and whisper to Mr. Turnbull, that I beg he will put on his 
| gloves.” 
| Mrs. Peters, you're doing nothing Mr. Mortimer ‘and round the side dishes, 
| and let John serve out the champagne.” 
| «Mrs. Peters, there's a volleu vent o' weaters. Wi!l you make use of some’ 
| Mrs. Drummond, will you try the dish coming round’ it is—let me see—it is 
| chew farsy. My Lord Babbleton, I ‘ope the lainh’s to your liking ? 
| “Monshere Tagliahue—William, give Monshere a clean plate. 
| you take next ™ 
| ‘Vraiment, madame, tout est excellent, superbe ! Je voudrois embrasser votre 
| cuisinier—c'est un artiste comme il n'y a pas?” 

“ Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull 

The first course was removed: and the second, after some delay, made its 

appearance. Inthe interim, Mr Mortimer handed round one or two varieties of 
wine 

* Drummond, will your take a glass with me?” said Mr. Turnbull. “I hate 

sour French wines. Will you take Madeira’ J was on shore at Madeira once, 
fora few hours. when | was before the mast, in the Ye 








What will 





“Mr. Turubull, I've such an ‘eadache,” cried his lady, in an angry tone. “ My 
lord, will you take some of this '—it is—a ding dong o' turf—a turkey, my lord.” 

“ His lordship is fond of turkey,” said Mr. Smith 

Monsieur Tagliabue, who sat on the other side of Mrs. T., found that the 
turkey was in request—it was some time before he could help himself. 

“ C’est superbe !"’ said Monsieur, thrusting a truffle into his mouth. “ Apparem- 
ment, madame, n‘aime pas la cuisine Angloise '” 

‘*s Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull. ‘ Madame, what will you be Aassisted te ‘” 
continued Mrs. T 

“ Tout est bon, madame.” 

“ Ve; what are those by you, Mr. Peters!” inquired the lady, in continuation 

“ T really cannot exactly say ; but they are fritters of some sort.” 

** Let me see—hoh ! bidet du poms. Madam, will you eat some bidet ds 
poms 1” 

« Comment, madame, je ne vous comprend pas——.” 

“ Ve.” 

** Monsieur Tagliabue, expliquez donc ;” 


’ 


said the foreign lady, red as a quar 
* Permettez,” said Monsieur, looking at the card. “ Ab c'est impossible, m4 
“Madame Turnbull se trompoit, elle voudrow 
dire Beignets des Pommes.” 


In the meantime Mr. Smith entered, leading Lord Babbleton, a boy of twelve ° 
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« Vous trouvez notre langue fort difficile n'est ce pas ;" continued madame, 
who recovered her good humour, and siniled graciously at Mrs. T. 

“Ve,” replied Mrs Tarnball, who perceived that she had made some mistake, 
and was enxiously awaiting the issue of the dialogue. it had, however, the 
effect of checking Mrs. T., who said little more during the dinner and dessert 

At last the ladies rose from the dessert, and left the gentlemen at the table ; 
bot we were not permitted to remain long, before coffee was announced, gas we 
went up stairs. A variety of French liqueurs were handed about aud praised by 
,, except Mr. Tarabell, who ordered a glass of brandy, as @ Seiler 
Turnbull, I’ve such an ‘eadache !" 

After that the ptrty became very dull. Lord Babbleton fell asleep on the 
sofa. Mr. Peters walked round the room admiring the pictures; and asking the 
names of the masters. ’ 

«| really quite forget ; but, Mr. Dramimond, you're a judge of paintings Thear 
Who do you think this is painted by!’ said the lady, powting to a very inferior 
performance. ** I'm not quite sure; but I think ut is Van—Van daub.” 

«[ should think so too,” replied Mr. Drummoad, drily,; ** we have a great 
mang pictures in England by the same hand.” 

The Freuch gentleman proposed ecarte, but no one knew how to play it ex- 
cept his wife ; who sat down with him to pass away the tne, Tne ladies saun- 
tered about the room, looking at the coutents of the tables. Mrs. Peters occa- 
sionally talking of Petercumb Hall: Mr. Smith played at patience in a corner; 
while Mr. Turnbull and Mr Drummond sat in a corner in close conversation ; 
and the lady of the house divided her attentions, running from one to the other, 
and requesting them not to talk so loud as to awake the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Babbleton. At last the vehicles were announced, and the fashionable 
party broke up, much to the satisfaction of every body, and to none more than 
myself.—{ To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Continued from the last Albion J 
BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. | 

Of another kind, and a far different school, is Joux Gaur, author of the 
“Annals of the Parish,” “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” and ** Lawrie Todd.” He has | 
no classic predilections, and sets up no favourite author as a model; he aims at | 
no studied elegance of phrase, cares nothing for formal accuracy of costume, 
seems not at al! solicitous about the dignity of human nature, and thinks chival- 
ry a joke He leaves all these matters to take care of themselves, and sets to 
work to read us a chapter of living life, like one sure of securing listeners 
There can be nothing more simple than the way in which lhe commences his en- 
chantments: he contents himself, like the mariner of the glittering eye, with 
starting from no ‘vantage ground—* There was a man,” quoth he, and away he 
goes, looking neitherto the right for fine things, nor to the left for the pic- 
turesque. but fixing his eye steadily on the object before him. As he proceeds 
we begin to feel his sorcery ; the characters, ordinary looking, and promising to 
be bores at first. gradually unfold their peculiarities ; the simplicity of one, the 
drv humour of a second, the worldly wisdom of a third, and the sly selfishness 
of a fourth, grow upon us; our brow, at first clouded and doubting, begins to 
clear up; we find things to smile at; touches of quiet humour, sharp, sarcas- 
tie rubs, happy, natural passages work their good work; we smile—then laugh 
outright, and think of nothing else till we find the author at the end of his work, 
and the singular web of fiction woven 

In all the history of literature, I know nothing more real, and in better troth 
and good keeping, than the “Annals of the Parish,” * The Ayrshire Lega- 
tees ” has something of the same, and so has * The Provost.” The Rev. Mi- 
cah Balwhidder is a man by himself. Blessed with experience in wives, and | 
living in rather a retired parish, the good man pursues the even tenor of his 
way, marvelling at nothing which would have made others marvel, and wonder- 
ing where there was little cause for wondering. He sees the French revolution 
burst around, and likens it to the rise in tobacco consequent on a war which 
took place, he was told, in the West; one Mrs. Balwhidder dies, and he sup- 
plies her place, at the end of a year and a day, from the contents of a neigh- 
bouring pew in the kirk: in short, nothing disturbs his tranquillity, save such 
whiffling matters as should not move it. All the other works of the anthor 
share largely in this sort of quiet originality, but they are imore stirring and am- 
bitious, and aspire to the historical and the national: his ‘* Southennan,” “Sir 
Andrew Wylie,” ** Stanley Buxton,” “ Ringan Gilhaize,” and others, unite his 
tory with romance, and give sa picture of the times, and detail some of the 
events which influenced the wea! or woe of the country. I am of those, and | 
suspect they are not few, who prefer this author's domestic to his historical de 
lineations: in detailing private adventures he is al! but unrivalled; all is ersy, 
flowing, and unaffected; characters burst out as thick as buds in a May morn- 
ing, and the lively din of gossip commences, which we wish may run on for 
ever. In heroics he is like a man in mail; his motions are constrained, and his 
step is measured, aud what he does he seems todo with s{ifficulty. He makes | 
his heroes perform acts not at all in keeping with their characters: for instance, 
Ringan Gilhaize, at the battle of Killiecrankie, snaps his carabine from behind 
a fence at Claverhouse—then hammers his flint, tries agamn, and it burns prim 
ing—at last it goes off, and the reader almost cries ** Murder!” He loads the | 
character, tov, of Archbishop Sharpe with more varied infamy than necessary; 
the spirit of persecution, which was etrong within him, gave darkness sufficient | 
for the purposes of romance. 

The genius of Galt is not exclusively Scottish, though critics aver that his 
works wear the northern livery, and breathe of the west. Much of the lan- | 
guage is, indeed, peculiar, but the characters, slightly modified by situation, are 
those common to all the world. The conception of his ** Lawrie Todd” is as 
natural as it is poetic; he has the spirit of a hero of romance, and, though smal! 
of stature and weak of body, and deformed likewise, he marches away into the 
great western wilderness of America, and, calling his head into action, causes 
deso!ation te vanish and cultivation to appear, and for the reign of the lynx and 
the bear, establishes that of man. Galt’s great charm resides in his dramatic 
conversations ; to listen to his old damea—speaking of their own experiences 
in life, and of their influence in other days, and every now and then al! but pity- 
ing the lack of good looks, and the absence of mental endowments, and the lit- 
tle inclination to thrift, among the living race of blooming spinsters—is to put 
one's self under the wand of the enchanter, for from him there is no escape. In 
person Mr. Galt is tall, his looks manly, his conversation fluent; he is a steady 
friend, and an agreeable companion 





I should like to live in a world of Joun Witson’s making : how lovely would 
be the hills, how romantic the mountains, how clear the skies, how beauteous 
the light of the half-risen sun, how full of Paradise the vales, and music of the 
streams! The song of the birds would be for ever heard, the bound of the 
deer for ever seen; thistles would refuse to grow, and hai!--bowers to descend , 
while, amid the whole, woman would walk a pure and unspotted creature, 
clothed with loveliness as with a garment, the flowers desirous of being pressed 
by her white feet, the wind feeling enriched by her breath, while the eagle 
above would hesitate to pounce upon the lambs, charmed into a dove hy the pre 
sence of beauty and innucence. Is this wo fair a picture of the works in prose 
fiction of Wilson—the gay, the witty, the critical, the ironical, the eloquent! 
No ; it is but a daub compared to the splendid pictures which he sends forth to 
the world. Inthe presence of the works of Wilson the second, the land- 
scapes of Wilson the first are shorn of their beams: the poetry of him of Wales 
18 surpassed by him of Scotland; anda] the colours of the Acadeiny cou! 
rival the harmonious magnificence of the landscape for which the Professor 
spreads his palette. He is the most imaginative of all our writers of fiction; 
to all that is lovely in the realms of reality he unites all that is ethereal in the 
dominions of fancy; he luoks on nature with the affectionate eve of a true poet, 
and, leaving the thorns, and briars, aud puddles. to the Crabbes of romance, 
gives us only what is considered beauteous by a mind filled with the divinity 
of beauty. ‘This is the excellence, and it is also the defect, of the romantic 
tales of Wilson. The rose has its thorn, and buman nature its foibles and its 
follies. He has too moch of ideal loveliness—too inuch of the poetic a 
tion of perfection. and too little of men and maaners, of passions an‘ of opin- 

ms—of the leaven of common life: these are to the poetical in tale te ling, 
what the b 
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yrotect and adorn it by contrast. Apples are more 


isk is to the nut, t pp 








beautiful hanging on the tree anid all their leaves, than when placked and 
placed in a heap, though diffusing edour all around. Wilson addresses hinself | 
to minds almost exclusively poetic; he knows—none better—that the world t« 
somewhat prosaic and duli, and loth to applaud the sublime flights of fancy, 
nay, » the cow in the flower garden, 1t treads the most fragrant and lovely 
things—lilies, roses, and what not—down with its great cloven hvofs, and hur- 
ries to the beds of cabbage and kale He has skill and talent fit for uniting the 


prose and poetry of life together: see with what fine tact and ready wit he deals 
out his sallies of humour, and sarcasm, and praise, and criticism, in his drama- 
harm in Blackwood 

The chief prose works of Wilson are the “Lights and Shadows of Scotti«! 
Life and Chara ** The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,” and * The Foresters 5: 
They are justly popular 


tic papers, so long the 





They are works of a fine fancy, and of a heart bathed 


m the eweetest things of ture They are fall, too. of iman interest ; the 
iovely creatures which he depicts, are not nade to t ip ball-roomes and hea 

the dance: they are endowed with warm affections, and perform the parts of 
wives, an) daughters, and true loves, with all the nature. and with ten times 
more grace than they are performed tn polished life His pathos and his tender 

mess are al! his own, and promise to endure; many of his char«cters, particularly 
those “ ne ar Tig 4, ani peculiar: they are a sens eo he charms 
of mildoess and modesty, and walk in eliness as the « ‘ he 


powers: he may be whatever he chooses to be, save young again, but then the 
pleasure is, he is far from old. His dramatic talents are as great as his otber 
poems, and im poetic criticism he excels 





Horace Swirn became known to the world by his svecessful parodies on 
some of the clnef poets; and so close were his tnitations, that some of them 
might have been mistaken for the work of Crabbe or Scott—they were like as 
lark resembles lark. In hie imitation of Scott as a romance writer he was in 
earnest, but not so successful: and yet he achieved much. In his * Brambletye 
House,” Tor Hill.” and other tales, be constructed his stories with *kill, 
placed his characters at their proper posts, combed inte one clear and com 
prehensive narrative, a success‘on of incidents, domestic and historic, and gave 
u e whole the hue and costume of the times in which thew were laid But he 
tacked somewhat of the air and life which distinguish the narratives of the great 
magician of the north: he had the shape, the hue, the look, and but little more; 
be mustered his forces, but they marched like raw recraits, rather than disciplined 
heroes: the reader felt conscious that they were described, rather than exhi- 
bited; he took them not into bis friendship, nor spoke of them as new ac 


qvaintances. The want of reality is a sore want; yet, in several instances 


the author showed that he could both create and feel; in bis female characters 
nature triumphed—he drew them from flesh and blood, and not from tapestry ; 
their werds and actions continue with us, while we remember but the outlines of 
his Roundheads and Cavaliers. ‘There is an occasional excess of the descriptive 
in his stories, and this is troe of his characters as well as of bis scenery : in 
eyuipping bis warriurs, he enumerates their weapous, and by whom made, and 
wearies us with delineations of halls and chambers, and lines of road, and plots 
of garden ground. He is, nevertheless, a good describer, has considerable 
humour, not a little wit, a quick eye forthe ludicrous, and a sympathy with noble 
natures and heroic deeds, which give him a worthy place among the novelists of 


these prolific times. He 1s famous for lively sallies in rhyme, and for pictures of 


city life and manners in both prose aud verse 


On the novels of Joun Banim the world has pronounced, on the whole, a very 
favourable opinion ; and, as it seems not to have been taken hastily up, nor to 
have been influenced improperly, the opinion may be deemed deliberate and 
right. Yet I have heard him spoken of as the greatest of all novelists, when 
the greatest that ever lived was stil! living: and [ have, likewise, heard him 
condemned, as prolix, extravagant, and unnatural. It is not easy to decide, 


| Where such difference of opinion is entertained among men of taste; but it is 


quite easy to see in the works of Banim, extraordinary breadth, and dramati« 
power, and life-lke vigour of character, and yet feel that he overflows with 
words, says a hundred idle things, and pursues conversations till they erow 
tedious and waut coherence and proportion. It is not from what he seems in the 
eves of the English nation that he ought to be judged, but from what estimation 
he has won among those whose manners he has described, and to whom he has 
given strong passions, indignant bursts of patriotism, and overflowing of tender 
ness and love. ‘The character of the two islands is in many things different, 
and works which profess to reflect the spirit, the manners, and feelings of the | 
Irish, should be judged in the epirit of those they personate. To me, the wild 

fits of despair and exultation, of euthusiasm and despondency, of generosity and 


| guile, which are so abundant in the * O'Hara Tales,’ and other stories from 





the same author, are seriously overstrained, and sometimes unnatural, tough 


redeemed by ten thousand touches of truthand feeling Yet! have no dk 
indeed I know 11—that they bave much of the Green Isle in them, and must be 
ovked upon, in many respects, as strictly histaric as well As domestic. It would 


have been better, however, had it been the pleasure of the author, to have sober 
ed them down a little—there is more wild action, wild speaking, and passion, and 


impulse, than is graceful and becoming. 


Epwaro Lyrron Betwer las vigorous and varied powers; in all that he 
has touched on he has shown great mastery; his sense of the noble, the beanti 
ful, or the ludicrous, is strong, he can move at will into the solemn or the ear- 


eastic ; he is equally excellent in desernbing a court or a cottage ; and is familiar 


with gold spurs and with clonted shoon. fle unites all his many-coloured 


materials with the same skill that he shows in collecting them; while through 
the whole may be seen,—now bright, now dim,—the lights of a free and active 
fancy In one work he hits off the court and the parliament, where ladies wave 
their plomes and the eloquent are on their feet ; ina second, he depicts London 
in the darkness of night, when the wise with their follies, and the vicious with 
their plots, are all abroad, and the sharper and the shameless wanton come out for 
prey ; and ina third he has introduced us tu toe proud and the ingenious, debased 
by poverty and stained by crime, and exhibited them on the racks of their cor 

science, more terrible than all the tortures of the law He is young; but his 
life has been one of observation: he has al! the knowledge which learning car 


afford, adorned by a genius elegant and poetical le brings the powers of 





whatever 





poet to aid in all his delineations , and while he bestows life ¢ 





touches, and lends the tongue of nature to bis characters, he has generally a 
ioral aim, which we feel rather than perceive—it Is the morality of example 
both in virtue and in vice. His language is free, expressive, and bold; he 
abounds in happy passages ; nor do they cost him any effort 

This is high praise, there are, however, suudry drawbacks. If be hae great 
rtrength, be has also great weakness: his taste seems a wandering light, now 
glancing on castle tops, mountain heads, and on al! that is beautiful and grand 
then shining on swamps, fens, and the ‘* green mantle of the standing povl.’ 
As soon as he says something noble, he hastens to say something low ; into 
grave discussions he introduces idle conversations; and for the sake of a smart 
vr a forward thing, scruples not to let dignity full like Dagon. ‘The materials 
out of which he constructs his edifice are not a!! of a kind; he mingles polished 
inarble with seabled sand-stune, and resembles the Romans, when they repaired 
the breaches of the besiegers in their walls with gods and paving-stones, altars 
of porphyry and broken bricks. We are struck with lis extensive acquaintance 
with the world, and the fine views which he takes on civil policy and social life ; 
but we are svon made to fee) the presence of something jarring and unwelcome ; 


and this is as observable in his late work on the Manners, Literature, and Arts 
of England, as in his novels 

Bulwer is devoted to the cause of literature: all his speeches allude to it 
his motions in parliament refer to it ; and, in private as well as public life, he is 
its warm and eloquent advocate No one has shown with such singular bold 
ness, and ready wit, and indignant invective, the degraded condition of the lite 


rary nen of this island; in other laude. to be inspired is an honour—here it is 


| shame He seeks to give mind its empire, and to elevate natural genias im 


Britain as it is in other lands He shuts bis eves to the height of the mountam 
he has to remove before this can be accompliehed, and works away with the 


&s were sure In Britain, weaitior connexion is 





same eagerness asif suc 
everything. all that gives dignity in the church, the army, and in the govern- 
ment, comes ef pence or patronage. A man with the mind of Napoleon in war 
the eloquence of ‘Taylur in the pulpit, the genius of Shakespeare in song, or of 


Gibbon in history, bas no more chance for honour from government in this free | 


isle than a common bhedger or ditcher, unless with genius heaven sends wealth 
To repair such crying ev:'s as these, Bulwer bas addressed himself. I wish him 
strength and success 


The fictions of Joun Ginson Lockwart are very various; they seem all to 
be the work of different hands, both in conception and finish: they shew much 
knowledge of human life ; an acquaintance with all literature that can be called 
elegant; a sense of the beautiful as well as of the ludicrous; a heart open to 
the nobler sensations, and an imagination which unites the realities of the visible 
with the shadowy splendour of the invisible world lie is skilful im delone ating 
the passions ; no one can put what is necessary to Le said in fewer or clearer 
words ; his scenes are of many kinds. and al! of great force, and sume of them 
of singular tenderness ; his characters are of a condition homble or high, as it 
happens, and more or less ¢ mb'azoned with the peculiarities of their edocauion; 
but in the moments of emotion nature triamphs and asserts ber birthright, nor 
} j 


as lie hesitated to look, at times, steraly or sarcastically on man and his ways 





showing that with him the spirit of the age has had its fluence 


Ilis works are not numerous; and like t 





his Latin, he stand¢ vot on his fietiqna, but regards them as the hurried 
aff « } os 


; ] 
a work which touches on al! such matters as caught lis eye or touched his 


effusions 





yoripe and unstudied This may be the case with “© Peter's Letters 








fancy suring a real or imaginary excursion in the north. The work is a'l life 
and character, and about as varivas as can well b treats’ of courts of law 
and Glasgow punch; cramology at 1 criticiem: telle us how to woo a bride or 
cut up a haggis; am! g is vental and bodily, of some of the 

ading men ol Scotisud with g ct | 84 singular botch-potch, 
and | of wit and humour us the product of quite a different 
mine it te arned, yet the arniog hever weighs Ww the harrative it is an 
mage of the domestic co of the nobler Komans in the days of the 


Caesars: but though the skeleton was dug ont of the grave, he has clothed it so 


lexterously with flesh and muecie, and breathed into it #0 etrongly the bre ath of 
ife. that it seers the work of nature. “ Adam Blair” is after another fashion ; 
but, amid ecenes of dramatic talent, ar } passages impressed with the finest sen 
sit jes. there is evidence now | then of the distempered feeling of the 
German school * Reginald Dalton ” was his lost work, and exhibits talents of 
an order admirably fitted to eace the study of fiction ; but Lockhart was called 


to anuther destiny—to judge rather than invent: and seems not to have been 
» to lay down the enchanter’s wand and take op the critic's rod 


inwilling 

The variety of character and rapid march of narrative in (hese works, together 
” the images which they e before us of man and his passions, were not 
nore welcome to the world than the clear, concise, and direct |anguage im whi 
hey are writter Fre ently ke Swift, the author ecorns a!i figures of speect 
r poet ‘ cilishment, and delivers sentiments free and nervous lan 


e Inigo of Jouson, who stood not on 


123) 


guage; and sometimes the seuse of embellished beauty so far overcomes bis 
natural melination for simplicity, that he indulges in lowers, 

’ And compreheads a worid of figures. 

These snatches are exquisitely beautiful at tunes ; and much as] admire the 
sinewy vigour Of his plainer style, | wish the muse were more frequently with 
hin, for she inspires him with language equaily natural aud infinitely more 
beautiful. Though he has not published volumes of verse, he is in every sense 
of the word a poet; and it cannot be otherwise than painful to him to pen a 
ertticism when he should write a stanza 


His translations of the Spanish and 
Moorish Ballads have all (he simplicity, and energy. and picturesque beauty, and 
more than the flow of the ballads of ' 


the Border, The fine old Bible English 
intu which he has réndered them. gives the antique hue so natural and bec ing 
in the old minstrels; all other translations fade away before them 
Were Bexsamin D'Iseacia to write nothing more than ** Vivian Grey,” 
* Contarint Fleming.” and © The Wondrous Tale of Alroy.”’ he woold de eenve 
a place among imaginative writers, for there is foe poe tie feeling and mech 
brightness of fancy im all these works. But it bas been hus pleas: re to try ex- 
periments in writing, aud these we all know 





ire dangerous: to forsake the 
beacen path of thought and the common style of language, wan « bold Heng, and 
could only be justified by success. © The Weondroos Tale of Alay" “0 are 
tis new costume ; and though i Many eyes it ts strange 

t but say that the flowing robe of the Asiatic is 48 Huch to wor moet ae the 
nipped and clipped, and lapelied and puckered dreas of the Europe = “Hi 
however, too bold; he pushed the advant ge of the poetic sty ented 
lulged in too MANY eastern hgures and 
for he ia very young.—he wil! 
intermediate stvie, which 


Sod lanlastic, we Can 


lle war, 


and in- 
thghte; when bis todement riper. 


perbape cumpromise the matter, aod & im an 
will mingle European modesty of speech with the 
fervent language of the children of the sun. He has fine con: eplions ; avd will 
sorely disappoint Usil his fancy drops her wings and refuses to try another fight 
in the realms of fiction. F 

In J. P. R. James we have a novelist of another kind: he 
bistoneal seboo! of fiction, and, like the masters of the art, takes up a real per. 
son or a real event, and pursuing the source ol history, makes out the t 
of nature by adding circumstances and bh ightening character, till, like @ statee 
in the hands of the sculptor, the whole ww fat proportion, trath of 
and character For thie he has high qualities 


belongs to the 
mientons 


seltliment 
; an CkceDent laste, extensiwe 


knowledge of history, aright fee ing of the chivalrous, and a herow and a teady 
} . ¥ ; 

eye for the preturesque ; bis proprieties ire admirable: bis svu pathy with what 

ever is high-souled and noble is deep and impressive. lie best works are 


* Richelieu ” and “ Mary of Burgundy 


* Salathiel,” by the Rev. Groroe Croty, isa magnificent fiction: it ise the 
tale of the Wandering Jew; and as its hero is doomed to long tile and to much 
variety of fortune, be has seen a vast deal. and lis story te Of the destinies of 
nations as wellas of his own feel ngs, experiences, and sofrows here are 
many natural scenes, and passages 





, 
ler ad eloquent, but somewhat cold and 


stately; Mt abounds in descriptions on which all the ependoure of taney and 


lar guage are lavished The fault of the work is, there can be no svinpathy wath 


the adventures of one who suffers to tultil a curse, and whose life, stretehed on 


the rack of evil fortune, endures for centuries We feel with Salathiel 
eighty years and odd ; and at the close of the usual term of 


ip hearts, and co ence wouderine The author, 


ofr 
human lite, shut 
np bis poemefl * May Far, 

wae more al home, ik Contaiis passages Which, lor condensed vigour of thor git 
ind language, and sharp severity of rloke, 


. A are not to be paralieled im the 
* Legion Club” of Switt 


In her Irish stories, Mas. Haut exe 's. Her rustic maidens are copied fro 
the cottage ; nothing can be more faithiul and lively. nor ere her ie 
husbandmen anything inferior: we nowhere see the lish character more pretty 
or so pleasantly represeuted She sees vature in proper dimensions, there 
fancy, but no exaggeration, and life always 

Phese are not the whole, and some, | fear, are not the best of our living nowel 


| ists; more than twenty contributors to our private amusement, ¢ perhape 
ustruction, remain unnoticed, and must, | grieve to say, be crowded together mw 
one general notice * The Tremaine” of Wann: the Mart of Loro Mew 

Grave; the * Granby” of Lasrer ; and many of Mae Gonn's novels, are works 
in which the present state of society and manvuers is more of |e clearly impres 
sed; they are pictures of the tine and no more. Something of the eame kind 
may be said even of * ‘The Kuzzilbash,” by Praeen; and t lligh waye anc 


By ways by Gararran. The * Hai Baba” of Monren te different : and Tates 
and Confessions” of Lerron Ricuie, the * Monster Festivals” of Grains,” The 





W iteh-fioder” of Gaspey, and the © Fay Lege y Ce en. are of another 
order, on some of the Legends @ nationa cuaracter i npreseed of a eperett 
tious kind, whieh awakens poetic associations Vhe Naval Shetehes of Man 
nyat, Grascock, Cuamper, aod asi Tats are trothe tooehed elightly by the 
finger of fection Phe Author, too, of * The Patrician at Sea,” hae a maratine 
savour about his delincations As | write wholly from memory, | have enden 
| voured to express no more than the impressions which @ sumetimes tuo hasty 
perusal bas lefton my mind; and ] am afraid I bave not only omitted to name 
some whom I admire, but probably interpreted erroneously the genius of some I 
have mentioned Were I allowed to correct my neglig ¢, 1 would doit’ in 
part by naming the Authoress of “ Elizabeth de Bruce,”—not so much for the 
merits of that pleasing work, but forthe matellees, the iniuitable dramatie ttre 
duction to Meg Dods The supper inthe manner of the ** ents, and the eo 
loquy Letween Friar Tuck and King Ricwaru over « ¥ hison piety, alone 


equal it 
} | now prepare to descend from the height J1 fietion int’ the vale of troth, | 
must leave the path of the eagle fur the rail-road, and ¢ an my evyeafrom the 
splendid hues vf inmagmation to those ul sober reality L ce rambow ie no longer 
vader my feet. | quit these regions with the lees relac snce, since even among 
the fairy scenes of fancy aud fiction, the Demon of Ut rity has ret op his spin 
ning yennes, lis steam-ongines, and established the drab-coloured manufacture 
The rivers made famous in many a song, and which ron clear inthe works of 
tere we have 
streams of yellow and blue, at which cattle hesitate to drink. In the fairy ring 
Watt and Boulton have plac eda steam engine of seventy horse power; and 
Parnassus, which the poet wished to be P anted with vines, reeounce with the 


the muse, are now stamed by the labours of the dyer; lorervetal w 





printing presses employed in that original and intelleetowl work, the Denny 
Vayuzme Some of those, however, who stand high among ‘le poetic and the 
imagimative, | shall meet syain in History, and Biography. and Critiewm : for 
vot a fewef our leading spirits vindicate the deseription of ger given by John 
son—greal genera; powers directed tu some particular purayuit 

(This concludes the department of the Nowcls and Komances | 


—~—>>— 
MONK LEWIS.---WEST INDIES. 

| Journal of a Weat India Proprietor, kept during a Remdence in the Island of 

Jamaica. By the late MG. Lewis, Bog, MP. London: Marray 
Monk Lewis (taking his title from the work, as people say Anastasius lope 

Satan Montgomery.) was proprietor of two estates and three hundred and filty 
negroes in Jamaica. From an anxiety to ascertain their condition and ‘* see how 
his stock got on,” he made two voyages, one in 1815, the other in 1817, and on 
his return from the latter he died. leaving this pleasant gossiping account of his 
travels and observations, which has only now, at length, been deferré, and given 
to the world by the aid of Mr. Murray It contains several opinions and facts 
| bearing on the slave queston, which, we thank God, ie now definitively set at 


j 


| rest, so that we May pass these over as possessing nw other importance oF in- 
terest than that of a post mortem disquisition on ite merits, Thats Weet India 
planter should cones fer slavery, as Sambo considered rum, “ no bad thing,” and 
} that finding a well-fed Jamaica negro to gromble lees than a half-starved Man 
chester weaver, le sh wid, therefore, conclude the condition of a slave in acane- 
| field to be better than that of a freeman in a factory, was sufficiently watural , 
; bat— 
Male veram examinat omnis 
Corruptus juderx 
lesides. there are no longer any slaves in the cane-fields; so that, ae Johnson 


would say, “ The matter's settled, Sir; and there's an end on't.” 
‘Turn we then to the journal, and our first glance discovers Ur Lewis looking 





ow at Gravesend, and reconnuttring his travelling companiwus 


out of anima w 





on their way to embark 

‘Just now, 100, a carringe passed 
f passengers who seemed sincerely afflicted at the thoughts of leaving thew 
jear native land! The pigs squeaked, the docks quacked, and the lowls scream 
ed: and al! eo mournfully, as clearly to prove that thers war no dissembied sor 


iny windows, conveying on Loard a cargo 


lrow'! And afier them (more affecting than all) came a wheeilarroa, with a 
solitary porker tied in a basket, with bis head hanging over one eule, avd bis 
on the other, who neither gronted nor moved, nor gave any 
it seemed to be of quite the samme opinion with Hannah More's 


cre «! i g 
signs of 
heruine, 

Grief is for hitle wronge—despsis for mine ! 

As Miss 0 Neil is to play * Elwina’ for the firet time to-morrow, it is a thow- 
sand pities that she had not the previous advantage of sering the speechiees 
Jespondency of this poor pig ; it might have furnished her with some valuable 
hints, and enabled her to convey more periectiy to the audience the ‘ expressive 





silence’ of irremediable distress.” 
Scarcely bad they cleared the Lizard, when they encountered » desperate 
st i 
The wind roaring. the waves dashing againet the stern, til! at last they beat 
m the quarver gallery; the ship, too, rolling from side to side, ae if every mo- 
ment she were goieg to roll over and over ' Mr. J—— was heaved off one of the 
sofas, and rolled along, till he wae stopped by the table He then took bie seat 
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upon the floor, as the more e secure position ; and, half an hour afterwards, | walaler Gow the steps, 1 got my house Clear of my tilatk guests zbovt four in | and the easier parts of practical geometry. He is often operating in the fields: 


another heave chucked bim back again upon the sofa. The captain snuffed out | the morning.” 


one of the candles, and both being tied to the table, could not relight it with the | 


other; so the steward came to do it! when a sudden heel of the ship made him scription of their instruments — 


ertingvish the second candie, tumbled him upon the sofa on which | was lying, 


; d beat upon | 
made the le which be had brought with him fly out of the candlestick, | and Kitty katties: the latter is nothing but avy flat piece of boar b 
end Sante wine . with two sticks, and the former is a bladder with a parcel of pebbles in it. 


through a cabin window at his elbow; and thus we were all left in the dark. 
Then the intolerable noise ' the cracking of bulk-heads! the sawing of ropes. 


| and informs me how he would attack Geneva, and shows me the weak parts of 
The full pleasure of the ade cannot be estimated, without a slight de- | the fortification.” : 
yore a For five years he enjoyed the advantages and pleasures of travelling—he was 
“Th t hing but Gambys (Eboe drums), Snaky-snekies, introduced to many foreign courts :-— 

af erg og eel agg mee “ At Carlesruhe the Dowager Margravine of Bareith, niece of Prince Ferdj- 
| nand of Brunswick, took great notice of young Moore. She often questioned 
But this is not the only pleasure of a planter's life, though some of them cost | him. * You were at Strasbourg,—did you see Marshal Contade'’ ‘ Yes,’ said 


, i ber | Jack, ‘I had the honour to dine with bim.’ ‘And what did you say to him?’ 
lier, the trampling of the sailore! the clatiering of the | him rather dear ,—for several weeks after Mr. Lewis's arrival, the weat ; : 
bs Set” aeaies te deck sor Ghote deck, all in motion st once! | was delicious, the sky cloudless, and the air constantly refresbed by a cool north He replied. ‘I did not say one word tu him of the battle of Minden, nor of the 


Chairs, writing desks, books, boxes, bundles, fire-irons and fenders, flying to one breeze; but, per contra,— 


end of the room; and the next moment (as if they had made a mistake) flying | 
back again to the other with the same hurry and confosion. * * * 

Every thing is in a state of perpetual motion 
indeed for the matter of that), nu/laque mlenna parte’ Ww 
actly as Tantalus did in the infernal regions ; we keep bobbing at the basin for | 


| are burning ; and the drying qualities of these norths is still more detrimental | 
* Nulla quies intus (nor oufus | than the want of rain, so that these winds may be said to blow my pockets in- | Argyle obtained for him an Ensigncy in the 51st regiment, and after two months 
i drink our tea ex- side out ; and as every draught of air, which I inhale with so moch pleasure, spent with his family, he hastened to Marseilles to embark for Minorea, which 


| Prince of Brunswick ’ The Margravine was delighted with this answer, and 
Not a drop of rain has fallen since the 16th of November ; the young canes | often repeated it. ‘ 


These, however, were among the last holiday years of his life; the Duke of 


is estimated to cost me a guinea, I feel, while breathing it, like Mis Burney’s | he reached early inthe year 1777. Here, after having been initiated into the 


half an hour together without being able to get adrop; and certainly nobody on | Citizen at Vauxhall, who kept muttering to himself, with every bit of bam that | forms of military discipline by the veteran General Murray, the spirit of enter- 


ship-board can doubt the truth of the proverb, ‘ Many things fall oot between the 
cupandthe lip.’ * * * : 

** Nothing is 80 common as to see a roast goose suddenly jomp out of its dish 
in the middle of dinner, and make a frisk from one end of the table to the other; 
and we are quite in the habit of laying wagers which of the two boiled fowls will 
arrive at the bottom first. 

“NB. ‘To-day the fow! without the liver wing was the favourite, but the 
knowing ones were taken in; the uncarved one carried it hollow.” ’ 

Arrived at Jamaica, Mr. Lewis found all bis negroes in a tumult of delight, at 
the idea of seeing “ Massa"; the care they took to prevent his doing anything 
that should injure bis health, was at times excessive :— 

* Polly is a pretty, delicate-looking girl, nursing a young child; she belongs to 
the mansion house, and seems to think it as necessary a part of her duty to narse 
me asthe child. Tobe sure she has not as yet insisted upon suckling me; but 
if Lopen a jalouste in the evening, Polly walks in and shuts it without saying 
a word. ‘Oh, don't shut the window, Polly.'—' Night-air not good for massa ;" 
and she shuts the casement without mercy I am drinking orangeade, or some | 
such liquid; Polly walks up to the table, and seizes it; * More hurt massa :' and | 
away go Polly and the orangeade. So that I begin to fancy myself Sancho in 
Barataria, and that Polly is the Seiior Doctor Pedro in petticoats.” 

Against the common idea, that the slaves have no religion, Mr. Lewis ex- 
claims -— 

‘The negroes have in various publications been accused of a total want of 
religion, but this appears to me quite incompatible with the ideas of spirits 
existing after dissolution of the body, which necessarily implies a belief ina 
future state; ard although (as far ae 1 can make out) they have no outward 
forms of religion, the most devout Christian cannot have ‘ God bless you' oftener 
on his lips than the negro; nor, on the other band, appear to feel the wish for 
their enemy's damnation more sincerely when he utters it.” 

Nor were his exertions wanting to improve these promising germs into some- 
thing practical -— 

“I think nobody will be able to accuse me of neglecting the religious educa- | 
tion of my negroes: for I have not only promised to baptize all the infants, but, 
meeting a little black boy this morning, who said that his name was Moses, | 
gave him a piece of silver, and told him that it was for the sake of Aaron ; which, 
I flatter myself, was planting in his young mind the radiments of Christianity ” 

This method of impianting Christianity, bad at least the merit of originality: 
something was certainly requisite beyond the ordinary modes, which appear to 
have been crowned with little success. A Moravisn missionary had been for 
more than five years established on a neighbouring estate; “ every facility had 
been afforded him, and he and his wife had jointly used their best efforts to pro- 
duce a sense of religion in the minds of the slaves ; they were all permitted to 
attend his morning and evening lectures if they chose it,” yet, out of a very 
numerous population, his congregation seldom exceeded ten or twelve. The 
Church of England clergy were, at the same time, engaged in a plan of periodi- 
cally visiting the several plantations, to which Mr. Lewis declares his intention 
of affording every assistance ; though, he adds,— 

“For my own part, I have no hope of any material benefit arising from these 
religious visitations made at quarterly intervals. It seems to me as nugatory as 
if a man were to sow a field with horse-hair, and expect a crop of colts.” 

Yet the negroes are not without notions of their own on the subject. A 
formidable conspiracy (fomented, as Mr. Lewis and al! other planters believe, by 
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he put into his mouth, ‘ There goes sixpence, and there goes a shilling - prise made him unwilling to remain inactive. He wrote home, and at a lucky 
We think it is lady Morgan who pleasantly describes some lady as * having moment for his wishes—for the Duke of Hamilton, whom it seems, “ Lad 
seven daughters with seven ideas,—one a-piece ;” from the following we con- Derby could not make a fop,’ (vide letters in the second volume, ) had raised a 
clude they must have been a negro family — regiment for immediate service, and was enabled to promote his former travelling 
‘* Naturalists and physicians, philosophers and philanthropists, may argue and = cumpanion to the rank of lieutenant, as well as to appoint him paymaster. 
decide as they please ; but certainly, as far as mere observation admits of my | With this regiment, which, however, the Duke s marriage prevented his accom- 
judging, there does seem to be a very great difference between the brain of a | panying, Moore embarked for Halifax, in Nova Scotia, under the command of 
black person and a white one. I should think that Voltaire would call a ne- Brigadier-General Maclean. * ; 
gro’s reasun ‘ une raison tres particuli¢re.’ Somehow or other, they never can His first ** smelling of powder ’’ was attended with credit to himself; we pre- 
manage to do anything quite as it should be done. If they correct themselves fer his own words, extracted from a letter :— i 
in one respect to-day they are sure of making ablunder in some other manner) =“ On the 28th. after a very sharp cannonade from a shipping upon the wood, 
to-morrow. * * * The girl, whose business it is to open the house each | to the great surprise of General M‘Lean and the garrison, the rebels effected a 
morning, has in vain been desired to unclose all the jalousies: she never fails | landing. | happened to be upon the picket that morning, under the command 
to leave three or four closed, and when she is scolded for doing so, she takes | of a Captain of the 74th regiment, who, after giving them one fire, instead of 
care to open those three the next morning, and leaves three shut on the oppo- | encouraging his men (who naturally had been a little startled by the cannonade) 
siteside. * * * For above a month Cubina and I had perpetual quarrels | to their duty, ordered them to retreat, leaving me and about twenty men to shift 
about the cats being shut into the gallery at nights. where they threw down for ourselves. After standing for some time, ] was obliged to retreat to the fort, 
plates, glasses, and crockery of al! kinds, and made such a clatter that to get a having five or six of my own men killed, and several wounded ; I was lucky to 
wink of sleep was quite out of the question. Cubina, before he went to rest, escape untouched. This affair of the Captain is only whispered; so you need 
hunted under all the beds and sofas, and laid about him with a long whip for not mention a 
half an hour together; but in half an hour after his departure the cats were at During his stay at Halifax he was made a Captain, He writes in a free and 
work again. He was then told, that although he had turned them out, he must | artless style to his father, concerning the prospects of his brother Frank; and 
certainly have left some window open : he promised to pay particular attention | there is a pleasant account of his return home, having unexpectedly met ano- 
to this point, but, that night the uproar was worse than ever, yet he protested | ther brother (Graham) in New York, and of their coming suddenly on their 


that he had carefully turned out all the cats, locked all the doors, and shut all 

the windows. He was told, that if he had really turned out all the cats, the 

cats must have got in again, and therefore that he must have left some one win- | 
dow open at least. ‘No,’ he said, ‘he had not left one, but a pane in one of 
the windows had been broken two months before, and it was there that the cats 

got in whenever they pleased.’ Yet he had continued to turn the cats out of | 
the door with the greatest care, although he was perfectly conscious that they | 
could always walk in again at the window in five minutes after. But the most 
curious of Cubina’s modes of proceeding is, when it is necessary for him to at- 
tack the pigeon-house. He steals up the ladder as slily and as softly as foot 
can fall; he opens the door, and steals in his head with the utmost caution ; 
on which, to his never-failing surprise and disappointment, all the pigeons tnake 
their escape through the open holes; he has now no resource but entering the | 
dove-cot, and remaining there with unwearied patience for the accidental return | 
of the birds, which nine times out of ten does not take place till too late for | 
dinner, and Cubina returns empty-handed. Having observed this proceeding | 
constantly repeated during a fortnight, I took pity upon bis embarrassment, and 
ordered two wooden sliders to be fitted to the holes. Cubina was delighted 
with this exquisite invention, and failed not the next morning to close all the 
holes on the right with one of the slippers; he then stepped boldly into the | 
dove-cot, when to his utter confusion the pigeons flew away through the holes 
on the left. Here then he discovered where the fault lay, so he lost no time in 
closing the remaining aperture with the second slider, and the pigeons were thus 
prevented from returning at all. Cubina waited long with exemplary patience, 
but without success, so he abandoned the new invention in despair, made no 
farther use of the sliders, and continues to steal up the ladder as he did before. 
A few days ago, Nichulas, mulatto carpenter, wae ordered to make a box for the 
conveyance of four jars of sweetmeats, of which he took previous measure: 


| 





methodist missionaries,) was discovered during his stay on the island. One of 
the Eboe negroes had been appvinted king, and the plan included a general 
massacre of the whites. 

* Indeed, proofs were too strong to admit denial ; among others, a copy of the 
following song was found upon the King, which the overseer had heard him sing 
at the funeral feast, while the other negroes joined in the chorus :— 


Song of the King of the Eboes. 
Oh me good friend, Mr. Wilberrorce, make we free ! 
God Almighty thank ye! God Almighty thank ye! 
God Almighty, make we free ! 
Buckra in this country no make we free 
What Negro for to do? What Negro for to do! 
Take force by force! Take force by force ! 
CHORUS, 
To be sure! to be sure! to be sure ! 


* The Eboe King said, that he certainly had made use of this song, and what 
harm was there in hisdving so! He had sung no songs but such as his brown 
priest bad assured him were approved of by John the Baptist 


his brown priest, that John the Baptist, was a friend to the negroes, and had got 
his head in a pan !" | 


‘ And who, then, | 
was John the Baptist!’ He did not very well know ; only he had been told by | 


yet first he made a box so small that it would scarcely hold a single jar, and then 


| another so large that it would have held twenty; and when at length he pro- 


duced one of a proper size, he brought it nailed up for travelling (although it | 
was completely empty), and nailed up so effectually too, that on being directed | 
to open it that the jars might be packed, he split the cover to pieces in the at- 
tempt to take it off. Yet, among all my negroes, Nicholas and Cubina are not 
equalled for adroitness and intelligence by mure thantwenty. Judge then what 
must be the remaining three hundred.” 

This long extract has exhausted our space. The negro sagacity evinced in | 
it, is, we think, fully paralleled by the ingenuity of a Sir Charles Price, who, 
finding bis plantation much infested by rats, imported, at a considerable ex- 
pense, a larger and stronger species, for the purpose of extirpating the others. 

“ The new-comers answered his purpose to a miracle; they attacked the na- 
tive rats with such spirit, that in a short time they had the whole property to 
themselves ; but no sooner had they done their duty upon the rats, than they ex- 
tended their exertions to the cats, of whom their strength and size at length 
| enabled them completely to get the better; and since that last victory, Sir 
| Charles Price’s rats, as they are called, have increased so prodigiously, that, 
| (like the man in Scripture, who got rid of one devil, and was taken possession 
of by seven others) this single species is now a greater nuisance to the island 
than al) the others before them were together.” 

We should have made our extracts convey some useful information, but for 





. | circumstance that there is none in the book. 
When “ the massa speaks to them on religious subjects, the negroes are gener- | the accidental! circumstance th € 00 


| 
ally attentive, and often ask questions not easily answered -— 


* Every Sunday since my return from Kingston I have read prayers to such of 
the negroes as chose to attend, preparatory to the intended visitations of the | 
minister, Dr. Pope. About twenty or thirty of the most respectable among ther | 
generally attended, and behaved with great attention and propriety 
Litany, and made them repeat the responses. I explained the ‘ Commandments 
and the Lord's Prayer to them, teaching them to say each sentence of the latter 


I read the | 


—_—. 
LIFE OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, K. B._ By his Brother, James 
Carrick Moore. 2 vols. London: Murray. 
We should think ill of any Englishman, to whatever party he might belong, 
or whatever might be his opinions with regard to certain events mentioned in 


after me, as | read it slowly, in hopes of impressing it upon their memory Then | Sele taah, eho cea cmnd  Shevagh aiineet snares cr ometion 1——eiimnout foal 


came ‘the good Samaritan,’ or some such apulogue ; and, lastly, | related to 
them a portion of the life of Christ, and explained to them the object of his 
death and sufferings. The latter part of my service always seemed to interest 
them greatly ; but, indeed, they behaved throughout with much attention, Un- 
luckily, the head-driver, who was one of the most zealous of my disciples, 
never could repeat the responses of the Litany without an appeal to myself, and 
always made a point of saying—* Good Lord, deliver us ’ 
low bow.” 


A passion for talk forms a prominent trait of negro character :— 


' yes, sir! and made a 


** Indeed, this ‘ talking to massa’ is a favourite amusement among the negroes, 
they come to ine perpetually with complaints so | 


and extremely inconvenient 


frivolous, and requests so unreasonable, that! am persuaded they invent them 


only to have an excuse for ‘talk to massa.’ and when I have given them a plump 


ing he was reading the life of a hero,—though less successful than a Nelson or 
a Wellington.—a hero, in the fine old chivairic sense of the word, which re- 
quired of him who could claim that title to be ‘‘as tender as he was brave.” 

Such books as these, which presents us with a picture of a man, are valuable 
additions to our libraries ,—and here we are shown one whose life was a career 
of arduous and unremitting exertion till its last moment; and whose heart was 
neither soured nor steeled by the vicissitudes and perils he was doomed to un- | 
| dergo—but abounded with healthy and pure affection and generous feeling to 
| the end. 

We like, too, that the life of such a man should be written by his brother. In 
the volumes before us we can forgive errors in arrangement, and defects in style, 
for the sake of the manly affection of the writer, and the proud delight. rising 
superior to regret, with which he recounts the services and achievements of the 


j 


' , _* F ’ 
refusal, they go away perfectly satisfied, and ‘tank massa for dis here great in- deceased. Let us see what these were yeginning with a personal anecdote 
dulgence of talk.’ | or two, such as may worthily be told of one who was to become a brave English | 
* There is an Eboe carpenter named Strap, who was lately sick and in great soldier. We shall extract largely,—regretting that the letters at the end of the | 


danger, and whom I nursed with particularcare. ‘The poor fellowthinks that he 
can never express his gratitude sufficiently ; and whenever he meets me in the 
public road, or in the streets of Savannah Ja Mar, he rushes towards the carriage, 
roars out to the postillion to stop, and if the boy does not obey instantly, he 


abuses him with all his power; ‘for why him no stop when him want to talk to | 


masea ''—* But look, Strap, your beast is getting away ''—' Oh! damn beast, 
Massa.’—*' But you should go to your mountain, or you will get no vittle"’—Oh, 
damn vittle, and damn mountain ! me want no vittle, me want to talk with massa 
and then, all that he has got say is, ‘Oh massa, massa! God bless you, massa! 
me quite, guile glad to see you back, my own massa!’ And then he bursts into 
a roar of laughter so wild and so joud, that the passers-by cannot help stopping 
to stare and laugh too.” 

At times their gratitude is no less troublesome: Mr Lewis had ordered 
that those on his estate should have four additional holidays every year :— 

“ The poor creatures overflowing with gratitude ; and the prospective indul 
gences which had just been announced, gave them such an increase of spirits, 
that on returning to my own residence, they fell to singing and dancing agin 
with as mach violence as if they had been a pack of French furies at the Opera 
The favourite song of the night was 

Since massa come, me very well off ; 
ee repeated in chorus, without intermission (dancing all the time), 
gether ; till, at half-past three, neither my eyes ner my brain could 

endure it any longer, and I was obliged to send them word 
te bed, and I cou!d not sleep till the noise should cease 


to bed seemed never to have occurred to them ti 
like Johnson's definition of wit, 


that I wanted to go 
The idea of my going 
that moment. Fortunately, 
. ‘the idea, although novel, was immediately ac- 
knowledged to he just.’ So instantly the drums and gambies left off beatit g 

the children lott off singing ; the women and men left off dancing; and they a 

with one ace fell to kicking, and pulling and thumping alx as ton dozen of 
their companions, who were lying fast asleep on the floor Some were roused 
some resisted, and some began fighting, some got up and lay down atin oo 


. h fine of ehoir Dean 
at lengio, by cint of their leading some, carrying others, and rolling the re- 


second volume, in themselves almost a Life, have not been incorporated with the | 
narrative 

“Sir John Moore was born at Glasgow, on the 13th of November 1761. and, 
in consequence of the death of two other sons early in life, became the eldest.” | 
His father was the Doctor Moore, whose works, particularly his “ Edward,” 
(with Mr. Barnet, and the empty Mr. Carnaby Shadow.) are too lively and clever 
to be forgotten. His mother was an Anderson, descended from an ancient Scot- 
tish family. We are told that the warlike propensities of the hoy soon developed 
themselves ; the following little event occurred during a journey abroad. in which 
| John, only eleven years vld, accompanied his father, who was tutor to the Duke 

of Hamilton :— 

**Dr. Moore took his son to walk in the garden of the Tuileries, and while 
he was looking at some of the statues, John strayed aside to gaze at some French 
boys whose dress diverted him. French children in those days were wont to be 
equipped in fall formai suites, like little gentlemen; their hair was powdered, 
frizzied, and curled on both sides, anda bag hung behind: whereas Moore's 
dress was simple, according to the custom in England, so the contrast to each 
seemed preposterous. The French boys stared, smiled, and chattered to each 
other, while Moore, not understanding a word of French. could only express his 
displeasure by gestures. Mutual offence was taken, and the parties proceeded 
to hostilities ; but as French boys know nothing of boxing, they were thrown to 
the ground one across the other. Dr. Moore, hearing the outcry, hastened to 
the scene: he raised up the discoinfited, and endeavoured to appease their 
rage. Then he reprimanded his son for his unmannerly rudeness, and led him 
back to the hotel.” 

And this is the picture given of him by his father, ina letter, dated Geneva, 

| written during the same journey :— 


‘Jack is really a pretty youth; his face is of a manly beauty, his person is 
strong, and his figure very elegant ; he dances, fences, and rides with uncommon 
address ; his mind begins to expand, and he showsa great deal of vivacity tem 
pered with good sense and benevolence: he is of a daring and intrepid temper, 
and of an obliging disposition. He draws tolerably ; he speaks, reads, and writes 
i French admirably wel! 


he has a very tion of geography, arithmetic, 


| advanced to the rank of Brigadier-General, in the West Indies 


father, ‘‘ who was then busily engaged in writing Zeluco.” 

In the year 1783, peace being proclaimed with France, Spain, Holland, and 
the United States, Captain Moore was put upon half-pay—but he did not retire 
to idleness ; he resumed the studies of fortification and field tactics, and when 
Pitt gained the ascendency, and the coalition of Fox and North fel] to the ground, 
he represented four Scottish boroughs in the new parliament, through the in- 
fluence of his friend the Duke of Hamilton 

But in 1787 we find him again with the army-—major to 4 new battalion 
which was added to the 60th regiment—in the next year, major to his first regi- 
ment, the 5lst, which was quartered at Cork ; and on its being ordered to pre- 
pare for foreign service, he took advantage of the Lieutenant-Colonel’s indolence, 
as a * family man,” and purchased his commission. 

During the years which passed before the regiment sailed for Gibraltar, in 
1792, he seems to have been unwearied in disciplining his regiment, and by 
uniting the fortiter and the suaviter in just proportions, succeeded to his heart's 
content. During their stay at Corsica, the 50th and 5st regiments were sum- 
moned to Toulon, to reinforce the garrison, but summoned too late : 

“It was late in the evening of the last day of December, that the transports 


j entered Hieres Bay, when immediately Moore went on board of the Victory, 


Lord Hood's flag-ship. He presented a statement of his regiment, together 
with the orders which he had received from Sir Robert Boyd, to his Lordship, 
who expressed some surprise at the sinallness of the number of men, and said, 
* you have come rather late.’ He then turned to a navy officer with whom he 
had been transacting business. Moore, after this dry reception, retired into the 


| outer cabin torejoin General Dundas, the commander of the army. Every part 


of the Admiral’s ship was crowded with French men and women of the princi- 
pal families of Toulon, who had made their escape the night the town was evac- 
uated. Moore hearing the sound of a violin and of dancing in the ward-room, 
made some enquiry, and was much surprised to Jearn that the French were danc- 
ing out the old year merrily.” 

On the 14th of January 1794, Colonel Moore, Major Koehler, an artillery of- 
ficer, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, the King’s commissioner in the Mediterranean, set 
sail for Corsica, to examine how far an attack upon the isiand was practicable ; 
their report, upon the whole, being favourable, ‘* the commanders of the fleet 
sailed to Porto Ferrara, to assemble the troops, and collect orduance stores for 
the invasion.” 

* During this passage, the captain of the ship one night burst into the outer- 
cabin, where General Dundas, Sir James St. Clair, and Moore were lying ; he 
exclaimed, * Rise, gentlemen, for the ship is driving on a lee-shore:’ he then 
passed into the inner cabin, and repeated the same alarming news to Lord Hood; 
adding, that he feared the ship would soon strike. Moore, from the position of 
his cot, could see into Lord Hood's cabin, and he observed that his countenance 
was no way discoinposed. He saw him also carefuily draw on one pair of 
worsted hose over another, to protect his thin legs from the cold. This precau- 
tion trauquillized Moore, who being aware that a Jandsman could do nothing to 
avert the danger, remained in bed, and fe}l fast asleep. Onawakening next morn- 
ing he learned the ship had weathered the lee-shore.” 

The account of Moore's gallant achievements in Corsica, is full of spirit and 
interest, as also are bis own letters, but we have been dallying perhaps too long 
among the minor anecdotes and traits of character, which make the picture com- 
plete, to have room for any extracts; and yet the siege of Calvi, under thecom- 
mand of General Sir Charles Stuart, is hardly to be passed over, and we must 
notice the following interesting anecdote :— 

‘Captain Nelson's name was accidentally left out of the despatches, as he 
had gone abvard his ship to be treated for his hurt by his own surgeon. Some 
weeks afterwards, when he read the printed gazette, he was highly offended at 
this trivial omission, but consoled himself by saying that‘one day he would 
have agazette of his own.’ The prophecy was frequently and gloriously ful 
filled.”’ 

Differences ensued between Sir Charles Stuart and Sir Gilbert Elliot; the 
former resigned his command; and Moore occupied himself solely with his mi- 
litary concerns. He had, however, made friends with the people of the island :— 

** N.uore was a conspicuous favourite, because he was strong, hardy, and active, 
both on foot and on horseback. He slept on the ground, fed with them on ches- 
nuts when necessary, and talked with them familiarly. By the freedom of habi- 
tudes, and of conversation with the best company of both sexes, he jearned that 
the nation generally entertained a strong aversion to their former tyrants, the 
French, and a warm attachment to the British.” 

Occasionally he visited the venerable General Paoli, but beyond this, and 
concerting measures with General Trigge for the defence of the island in case 
of invasion, his conduct seems to have given no foundation for the suspicions of 
Sir Gilbert Elliott; the consequence of -which was, that after an unsatisfactory 
conference, he was dismissed from his employment, and ordered to leave the 
island in eight and forty hours. 

He returned to England, and lost no time in justifying his conduct to the eatis- 
faction of Pitt and the Duke of York; so much so, indeed, that he was suddenly 
His destina- 
tion was St. Lucia—an island whose natural defences had been turned to the 
utinost advantage by some skilful French engineers. The circumstances of the 
attack, and its subsequent success, are minutely and spiritedly told, and will be 
most interesting to all who take pleasure in military manc@uvres; but here is a 
trait of self-devotedness which will be appreciated by a yet wider circle, and 
we extract it in preference :— 

** Moore then found that, with all his vigilance, he could not sufficiently super- 
intend the various posts, working parties, and nightly watches under his direc- 
tion; he therefore signified to Sir Ralph's aid-de-camp that he wished General 
Knox to be appointed to take a part of the duty. Sir Ralph went up, took 
Moore aside, and told him that he had never thought of sending any one to su- 
persede him, and he was much surprised to learn that he had applied for an offi- 
cer his senior inrank. ‘To this Moore answered, ‘I have asked for another ge- 
neral, because another is requisite for the numerous duties. I ventured to pro- 
pose General Knor, because he is a man of good sense and an excellent officer 
for it is of the utmost importance that the service should be wel! conducted, 
but of none which of us commands.’ The novelty of this sentiment surprised 
Sir Ralph, and when it was divulged to the army, it excited amazement. Next 
jay, however, Genera! Knox was put in orders, and he and Moure acted in per- 
fect harmony.” 

The possession of St. Lucia, when once gained, was not maintained without 
constant care and firmness; and the harassing effects of these, together with 
the influence of climate, may be judged of from an extract or two from his 
etters -— 


“St. Lacia, 20th August, 1796 
“ My dear father,—I have often reproached myself for not writing to you; I 
know how anxious you are all about me; but since I bave been left in this island, 
I have never had a moment | could call my own; and am at times so worn out, 
18 notwithstanding my honours, being addressed as his Excellency, &c., I am 
nfinitely more an object of pity than of envy ° ° ® 
‘ Your satisfaction was damped by the rumours which had reached you, of 
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unsuccessful attacks afterwards, loss of officers, &e. Your letter, together with | dered a personal 
one I received the same day from Nesbitt, representing the state that he had | Dalrymple, 
found my mother in, affected me so much, that I cried like a child. There is field asa general. Moore. though he had proved himself a man who did not | 
nothing I dread so much as your receiving accounts during an attack. * * * | scrapie tosacrifice any punctilio to the interests of his country, could not endure 
Many of the Blacks, previous to the surrender, escaped with their arms into | such a sight tamely. The Secretary of State having made him so unpalatable 
the woods and interior of this island. For some time they remained quiet, but | @ communication, 

since, encouraged by white people attached to the republic, and who were very “He spoke as follows :-—: My Lord, a postchaise is at my door, and upon | 
improperty allowed to remain in the island, they began Surning houses, and vil- leaving this I shall proceed to Portsmouth to join the troops. It may perhaps 
lages, murdering people of all ages and both sexes, so that it became highly ne- be my lot never to see your Lordship again, (this prophecy was fulfilled :) | 
cessary, not only from humanity, but for the safety of our posts and the colony, | therefore think it right to express to you my feelings of the unhandsome treat. | 
to march against them. They were joined by numbers of blacks from the plan- | ment I have received.’ 
tations ; allof that colour are attached to them. I have not only these Bri- * Lord Castlereagh broke in, saying, ‘1 am not sensible of what treatment you 
gands to subdue, but the coast te guard from succours which may be thrown in, | allode to.’ " 

in smal! boats from Guadaloupe, and I have unfortunately very few officers upon * Sur John continued to this effect, ‘Since my arrival from the Downs, if 1 had 
whom I can depend.” been an ensign, I could hardly have been treated with less ceremony. It is only | 

From a letter to Sir Ralph Abercrombie :— by inference that I know how I am to be employed , for your Lordship has never | 

“The army you left in this country is almost entirely melted away. The | told me in plain terms that I am appointed to serve in an army under Sir Hew | 
officers and men are dispirited; the former thinking only of getting home, and Dalrymple. And coming from a chief command, if it was intended to employ me 
framing excuses, in many instances the most shamefal, to bring it about.”” in An inferior station, I might expect that something explanatory should be said. 

Even Moore's energies gave way at last; he was attacked bya fever, and| ‘+ You have told me that my conduct in Sweden was approved of, but from 
was ordered home to recruit, but not to rest. His next campaign was in Ire- | your conduct I should have concluded the reverse . 
land, during the time when its rebel chiefs were negotiating for French assist-| ‘* His Majesty's ministers have a right to employ what officers they please 
ance. He seems to have well understood the temper of the people among whom | and had they on this occasion given the command to the youngest General my 

he was now thrown. the army, I should neither have felt nor expressed that the least injury was done 

“Tocheck the irregularities of those men of lawless habits, and to form | tome. But I have a right, in common with all officers who have served zea- 
them to obedience, was a difficult task But notwithstanding their faults, they | lously, to expect to be treated with attention, and when employment is offered 
were a fe body of soldiers, and remarkably good tempered; so by kind, yet | that some regard should be paid to my former services.’ " > 
strict management, Moore gradually brought them into tolerable order Among | He departed for Portugal, after having gladdened the heart of his mother by 

other regulations, he never suffered the band to play tunes grating to Irish feel- | a few hours spent at her country bouse—the last that they were to spend together ! 
ings; and to prevent the jarring of the discordant parties, the soldiers were | And here we cease to follow him—the results of his ill-starred expedition are 
marched to church without music.” | well-known, and we have neither time nor space to enter upon the much-disputed 

The events of the Irish rebellion are too well known to be dwelt on. Moore's | point of praise orblame tobe attached to his conduct in retreating upon Corunna 
was no sinecure service; his brother was an eye-witness of some of its hard- | We have been anxious to give some outline of the varied events of his life — 
ships, and tells of their meeting thus pleasantly :— We have seen him as affectionate a son as he was a gallant officer; we must 

«+ An exaggerated report of General Moore's illness at Wexford had reached | show him once more in the last moments of his life -— 

London, and thrown bis family into consternation. I asked, and obtained my Re He was placed on a mattress on the floor, and supported by Anderson, who 
father's consent to pass over into Ireland to take charge of my brother's health. | had saved his life at St. Lucia; and some of the gentlemen of bis staff came 
I then set off for Dublin, and found there a messenger going with dispatches to | into the room by turns. He asked each as they entered, if the French were 
the Lord Lieutenant ; I got admittance into his chaise, and by travelling night | beaten, and was answered affirmatively They stood around; the pain of his 
and day, overtook the army at Newton-Mount-Bellew. It was in the middle of | wound became excessive, and deadly paleness overspread his fine features ; yet, 
a fine star-light night, when we approached the camp, a sentinel challenged | with unsubdued fortitude, he said, at intervals, ‘ Anderson, you know that I have 
us; the messenger gave the pass-word, and we were permitted to enter. The | always wished to die this way. I hope the people of England will be satistied ! 
army, with the exception of the guards and pickets, was reposing intents. We | I hope my country will do me justice |’ 
were conducted to a house in which Lord Cornwallis slept : a surrounding guard | “+ Anderson, you will see my friends as soon as you can. Tell them—— 
was on the alert, but encumbered the passages and staircases. Through these | everything Say to my mother Here his voice faltered, he became 
soldiers fast asleep, the messenger with his dispatches, was conducted to the | excessively agitated, and not being able to proceed, changed the subject 

Earl's bed chamber. A staff-officer inquired who I was; and on communicat-| “* Hope !* Hope! | have much to say to him but cannot get it out 
ing my name and business, he directed a dragoon to take up my portmanteau on | Are Golonel Grahamt, and all my aides-de-camp, safe’ (At this question, 
his horse, and conduct me to the reserve, which was encamped upwards of a | Anderson, who knew the warm regard? of the General towards the officers of his 
mile in front. I was led over a wild heath, and by the rising dawn, saw the sum- | staff, made a private sign not to mention that Capt. Burrard was mortally wound- 
mit of a ridge of hills at nu great distance. ed.) He then continued, 

‘The dragoon told me that the reserve was posted there. As we ascended, “*T have made my will, and have remembered my servants. Colborne has | 
the light increased, and the morning gun was fired, followed by the sound of | my will, and all my papers} As he spoke these words, Major Colborne, his | 
trumpets, bugle-horns, pipes, drums, and fifes, playing the reveille. Tents in- | military secretary, entered the room. He addressed him with his wonted kind 

stantly were struck, and a line of infantry and cavalry appeared, drawn out in | ness; then, turning to Anderson, said, ‘ Remember you go to Willoughby Gor- 
battalia. The dragoon inquired for General Moore ; he was directed to the left | don, and tell him it is my request, and that I expect he will give a Lieutenant- 
of the line, to which we proceeded, and saw a table cloth, with a breakfast ap- | Coloneley to Major Colborne ;—he has been Jong with me and I know him 
paratus, spread on the grass. Seven or eight officers sat around, arnong whom | io be most worthy it.’ | 
was my brother. Seeing me, he sprang up with glad surprise, and clasped my “He then asked the Major, who had come last from the field, ‘Have the 
hand. * Well, James! have you come to see a battle!’ ‘I came to bring yuu | French been beaten'’ He assured him they had been heaten on every point 
health to fight one; but your looks show that you've got it already. Yet, | It's a great satisfaction,’ he said, * for me to know that we have beat the French 
when blows are near at hand, a surgeon dropping in may not be superfiuous.’”” | Is Paget in the room!’ On being told he was not, he resumed, *‘ Remember 

The scene of Moore’s duties was, on the pacification of Ireland, once more | me to him; he is a fine fellow.’ 
changed, and in August 1799, he was to be found off the coast of Holland, in * Though visibly sinking, he then said, ‘I feel myself so strong-——lI fear I 
the expedition commanded by Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Admiral Mitchell; | shall be long dying It's great uneasiness it's great pain !’—— 
and in the thickest of the battle, by which the Duke of York made himself mas- | ‘*Everything Frangois says is right. —I have great confidence in him.’ He 

terof the towns of Berghen and Alkmaar. Sir Ralph Abercrombie bears hu- | thauked the surgeons for their attendance. Then seeing Captains Percy and 
nourable testimony to his gallantry, in the following note, which he wrote from Stanhope, two of his aids-de-camp enter, he spoke to them kindly, and repeated 
the field of battle to Dr. Moore :— to them the question, ‘ [fall his aides-de-camp were‘ safe ;’ and was pleased on 
being told they were. 

‘After a pause, Stanhope caught his eye, and he said to him,‘ Stanhope! | 
The public | remember me to your sister.’ He then became silent. Death, undreaded, ap- 
proached ; and the spirit departed; leaving the bleeding body an oblation offered 
vp to his country.” | 

How he was buried has been sung too nobly already, for any one else to | 
attempt the subject. { 






























“ Egmond-on-the-Sea, Oct. 4th. 

“My dear sir,—Although your son is wounded in the thigh, and in the cheek, | 
! can assure you he is in no sort of danger; both wounds are slight. 
and myself are the greatest sufferers by these accidents. 

“*The General is a hero, with more sense than many others of that descrip- 
tion. In that he is an ornament to his family, and to his profession. I hope 
Mrs. Moore and his sister will be easy on his account, and that you are proud of 
such a son. ** Yours, Raven Apercrompig.” | 

“ Before he had recovered from his wounds,” (so beigns the next chapter of 
this chronicle of a brave man’s life,) “ his Majesty appointed him Colonel of the 





* Sir John Hope, who succeeded to the command ; afterwards the Earl of Hope- 
town. 


9 : oe . t Of Balgowan, now Lord Lynedoch. { 
Sad egiment: and he was hardly reioted to heh, when he proceeded to| | SEO Mintt tnd Je tthe, Ls. Governor of Upper Canes, | 
In the middle of May 1800, he embarked with his friend Sir Ralph Abercrom- | —s 


bie, and after sundry voyagings hither and thither, took part in the Cadiz expe- 
dition, concerning which, and its abandonment, he writes to his father at some 
length. The conclusion of his letter is worth extracting :— 

“T once thought it probable J should see you this winter ; of this there is now 
nochance, noris therea possibility of saying when I am to have that pleasure. As 
these are not times for honourable ease and retirement, I have no wish tu be at | 
home unti) the waris over. And it must be a consolation to my mother and 
you, that in following the course of my profession, | am employed upon the ser- 
vice by much the most important that is going.” 

Short was the breathing time allowed him. We hear of him next in the 
Egyptian campaign: he was wounded in the same battle which cost us our brave 
Abercrombie, of whose daring he gives us an interesting anecdote :-— 

“Sir Ralph had always been accused of exposing his person too much; | 
never knew him carry this so far as in this action. When it was so dark that 
I could scarcely distinguish, I saw him close in the rear of the 42nd regiment, | 
without any of his family. He was afterwards joined by General Hope. When 
the French cavalry charged us the second time, and our men were disordered, 
I called and waved my hand for him to retire, but he was instantly surrounded 
by the hussars. He received a cut from a sabre in the breast, which pierced 
through his clothes, but only grazed the flesh. He must have been taken or 
killed, if a soldier had not shot the hussar.” 

We do not dwell on the events of this campaign, which are already suf™i- 
ciently well known, our object being to follow our hero’s career closely, however 
rapidly. He returned home in the year 1801, in time to close the eyes of his 
father; and, upon his death, generously pressed his mother’s acceptance of an | 
additional annuity from himself, half of which only she would receive. The 
mother appears, throughout the correspondence, to have been worthy of the son ; 
and the last letter in the volume breathes a sorrow for his loss, almost too deep 


MATCH OF CHESS BETWEEN THE PARIS AND WESTMINSTER ' 

CHESS CLUBS } 

In the history of chess in England we find three principal epochs, serving as | 

points to mark its progress during the lasttwo generations. ‘These are the | 

splendid era of Puitipor—the coining and exhibition of that beautifully-planned } 

deseption, the Automaton—and lastly, the match between the London and | 
Edinburgh clubs, the losing of which, through the presumption of one or two 


which it has only of late recovered. To theee events a fourth may be added, of 
probably greater importance than any circumstance since the golden age of Pui- 
Lipor—a match by correspondence between the Paris and Westminster clubs 
| Admiring, as we do, this fine mental exercise, we have taken some pains to 
obtain for our readers an authentic acccunt of the opening of this novel eam- 
paign. The proposal originated with the Paris club, and the Westminster players 
were proinpt in accepting the challenge. Aftera little protocolling in the true 
diplomatic style, the following conditions have been agreed to between “ the 
high contending powers,” and being mutually subscribed, the games are com- 
menced accordingly 
CONDITIONS OF PLAY 
1. The match to consist of two games, played simultaneously 
2. The stake to be £50 sterling. (It was first supposed that a silver vase or 
cup would he a more suitable stake than money, but decided otherwise. ‘The 
£50 will do little more than pay the postage, and in the Westminster club no 
betting is allowed ou the match ) 
3. Should both games be drawn, the match will terminate 
provision, since, if hardly contested, even two games are likely to occupy three 
or four years.) 


| chalky cliffs of Dover,’ O ki!” he said, 
' buckras all so white 


| read eight instead of four, and said eight masses 


, conceited individuals, cast a damp on the cause of chess in the inetropolis, from 
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{ guineas 


(A very good | 






- » his being placed subordinate to two officers. Sir Hew | abandoned seat, till at last be wed by his friends ' | '—Journalde 
and Sir Harry Burrard; the first of whom had never served in the ere , ull « was rese by 


Con.—Why are doctors and lawyers women? Give it up’ Because they 


are fee-males' 


CAPTAIN BEY; OR THE TURKISH SACK-EM-UP 
Air—* Eveleen's Bower.” 
From the Dublin Unveereuty Magazine. 
In Sestos, by the side of Hellespontic tide, 
There liv'd an ancient gentleman, as I've heard say, 
He might be Jobo or James, for I'm not exact in names, 
But the people usually called bim Captam Bey. 


Tho’ bred to bloody work, and as cruel as a Turk, 
The Captain kept a harem of ladies gay ; 

One's quite enough for me, but nu leas than thirty-three 
Was the number of the wives of gay old Captain Bey 


Now each door was double barr'd, and a sentry mounted guard 
In front of every window, night and day ; 

Yet at length, | grieve to tell, his strong suspicion fell 
On the eldest of the mistresses of Captain Bey 


But whether ‘twas because, she infringed the marriage laws, 
Or because her raven ringlets were tarning grey, 

] know not—save the fact, he resolved to have her sack'd, 
And pitched into the river—croel Captain Bey 


So he sewed her in a sack, and he took her on hie back, 
And then to the battlements went up, well-a-day ' 

For to cast her im alive, and to let her ewim or dive, 
Was the very vile design of jealous Captain Bey 


Now behold you, as he went to fulfil this dire intent, 
The lady kicked so stoutly, that a stitch gave way, 
And her right foot getting out, she began to feel about 

For the proper place of pummelling old Captain Bey. 


‘Ho! Selima, be nimble,” cried he, “ and fetch a thimble, 
Witha thread and packing-needle pretty stout T say, 

For the hussey we must bind, or she'll ruin me behind ; 
But I'll pop her in as surely as my name's Captain Bey '” 


Now Selima herself was the second on the shelf, 
And viewed these strange proceedings with great dismay , 

* For,” thought she, “if he get vea'd, ‘te Pll be bagged neat, 
But I'll play a trick worth two of that on Captain Bey 


So back again she put, the elder lady's foot, 
She sewed it in discreetly and without delay ; 

But the sack itself she stitches to the waistband of his breeches, 
Saying, ** Well the slut deserves it all, Captain Bey.” 


Now the old boy thinking, to do the job like winking, 
Gets up upon the parapet above the quay, 

He gives the bag a heave, when—hookey ' who'd believe ! 
He tumbled in along with Mistress Captain Bey 


Three dave it was and more, ere the bodies came on shore, 
Fast lock'd in one another's arias were they ; 

For the luckiess lady's hands, had somehow buret their bande,— 
But both the eves were missing of poor Captain bey 


Tasked one of my negro servants this morning whether ok! Luke was a rela- 


tion of his. * Yes,” he said. “Ie he your uncle or “ No, 
massa.” * What then!” “He and my fader were shipmates, massa -— 


your cousin!" 


| Lewis’ Journal of a Residence in Jamaica 


and the first pointe shown him being the 
know now what makes the 


A negro was brought to England 
“me 
ov 

Prince Hohenlohe has ceased to work miracles, in consequence of a singular 
accident He received one day a letter entreating him to say four inasses fora 
young lady who had her left leg four inches shorter than her right The num 
ber four had been written in cypher, the writing was indistinet, the Prince 
His success was complete—it 
was even more than complete, fur the left leg having grown an ine h at every 
mass, was now four inches longer than the right 

~~ 


Suniary. 


His Majesty has ordered the busts of Nelson and Wellington to be placed in 
the Royal Gallery, at Windsor Castle : they are from the chisel of Chantrey. 
The former is to find an appropriate pedestal formed from (be mast of the 
Victory 

Estimates have been made and tendered of the probable expense of raising the 
bronze statue of the Duke of York to the summit of the colomn in Waterloo 
place : none exceed £500, and one is as low as £350. ‘The statue is, at length, 
very nearly finished, and will be raised to its lofty pedestal, on the column in 
Wellington-square, Waterloo-place, in about five or six wee ke from this tine 

Twelve thousand and forty-five letters were delivered by the carriers of the 
Dublin penny-post, on Valentine's day 

In 1817 there were in all Switzerland no more than 54 printing-offices and 16 
journals—in 1830 there were 71 printing-offices and 29 journals; at present 
there are 93 of the former, and 54 of the latter 

A few evenings since, a package, containing upwards of 1,700 yards of blond 
lace, was seized in Dover. by the officers of the Excise : and on Wednesday 
they seized 1,500 yards of the same article, at a respectable houre in Dover. — 
Kentish Gazette 


| A Grand Musical Festival will take place at Westminster Abbey nest sum- 


mer, towards which his Majesty has been pleased to give 3 donation of 500 
His Majesty has appointed Sir George Smart concuc tus of = tae 
| cal department, which will consist of between six and seven hundred performers 
in the orchestra , 
There is a rumour of Mr. Scholefield’s retirement fromthe representation © 
| Birmingham on account of ill-health 
| Mr. Telford, the engineer, has presented to Parliamen 
| healthy and efficient supply of water to the metropolis 
remembered, was undertnken by the Government at the sug 
| cis Burdett. The estimate of the expense ts calculated 
£800,000 none 
The Ayr District of Burghs finally closed on Friday se ‘nnight. placing Lor 
James Stuart in a majorily over his opponent in all the barghe, and with @ total 
| 


t hie report for a more 
The survey. it @ill be 
gestion of Sir Fran- 

by Me. Telford at 


| majority in his favour of 92 














to admit the comfort of resignation. 

During the precarious cessation of hostilities, Moore was actively employed 
n drilling and disciplining those regiments which were to do such guod service 
na future day. Here is an anecdote, of a reply of his to Pitt, who was at that 
time Warden of the Cinque Ports 


4. Should both games be won by the same party, the match shall be consider- 


j ained and finished h 
"'6. Should each club Jonah Barrington, who bas “bid the world good night , . ; ’ 
no duubt, Sir Jonah is very well pleased to hear, as we should be to bear o 


another volume of his veritable reminiscences 


5. Should each club win one game, the match shall terminate as if both 


games had been drawn 


; ~The Irish papers now say, that it is Sir Jobn, not Sir 
Sir Jonah Barrington —The Irish pap he 


6. Should one game be won and the other drawn, the party winning the one | 
game shall be adjudged to have won the match ae : | It is eaid in the Carlist circles of Paris, that, a pn ra nae hy Sy 
7. The games to be played according to the laws of chess laid down in | Duc de Nemours having expressed himself prese @ Nati » en exiled to 
“ Water's Treatise on the Game of Chess.” quadrille with his shoemaker. (an officer of the Garde - » tee lentalonate Prince 
8. The Edinburgh club to act as umpire, should there arise any disputed Neuilly, with his governor, fora week, in order to Teller ey s 
point. with a greater inclination for the festivities of the uiler a ’ 
9. A letter once posted cannot be altered or retracted, but the moves shall be Marriage in High Life — On the 25th ult., at St. Michael's, ( oo ont & by the 
considered as played when the letter has been posted | Rev. Edward Linzce, Vicar of Tilbury Fort, yee oo, chevy pregn H 
10. Should either party neglect, longer than a fortnight from their receipt of | Esq. of Stivic Hall, in the county of Warwick, to Varoine, ¢ - “ej Wh tle 
the last letter, to dispatch their moves—the party thas delaying, to lose the | Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Hood, eldest son of Viscount Hood, - “ ; : 
match. Provided always, that should the delay have arisen from circumstances | Abbey, in the same county, The bride was attired in white figur ; ped 
beyond the control of the club, no penalty shall be inflicted head dress, ornamented with flowers of orange blossoms, and erp meen 4 ' ap- 
11. The correspondense shal! be exclusively condocted by post, and no letter | superb blonde lace vet! Her attendants, nine of whom were pe peng ee v. 
shall be considered authentic unless signed by the secretary, dec peared in a corresponding style of elegance. Gud Loont oF the ot a, the bride 
The two games have been commenced, and the following is their progress to | bride was given away by the Viscount esd. Atet the conmmeny, ™ 


‘He frequently rode over to Shornecliff, where Moore was encamped, who 
had the pleasure of explaining to this great statesman al! his plans. On one of 
these occasions, Mr. Pitt said to him, ‘ Well, Moore: but as onthe very first 
alarm of the enemy's coming, [ shall march to aid you with my Cinque Port 
regiments, you have not told me where you will place us‘’ ‘ Do you see,’ said 
Moore, ‘that hill! You and yours shall be drawn up on it, where you will make 
4 most formidable appearance to the enemy, while I with the soldiers shall be 
fighting onthe beach.’ Mr. Pitt was exceedingly amused with his reply.” 

In September, 1804, George [II conferred on him the Order of the Bath; in 
October, news was received of his brother's having distinguished himself at sea, 
on which occasion he addresses hie mother thus :-— 

“ My dear Mother, 
“I think I see the spectacles jumping off your nose, in reading the account of 





Graham's success 


We shal! hear no more of his being relaxed. 
it, that since the 5th instant, the day he fell in with the Spaniards, he has been 
quite well. Everybody rejoices, I believe, that this good fortune has fallen to the 
lot of Graham Moore.” 

He was next sent to Ferrol, on a fool's errand, as it proved, ministers baving 
proceeded upon insufficient and incorrect information. Pitt died, and Fox dis- 
patched his brother to Sicily, to supersede Sir John Stuart in the command of 
the twelve thousand men there. Moore was appointed second in command 

It is impossible to enter into anything like a detail, or even a notice, of the 
Sicilian affairs in which he was engaged They are stated here at length, and 
present a wearisome catalogue of petty iutrigue and fruitless expeditions. From 
thence he sent his mother a silk shaw! of Sicilian manufacture. —"“ Nox but that 
you could get a better in London,” he says pleasantly, * but it would not be a 
present from my son in Sicily.” 5 

From Sicily we must follow him to Sweden, whither he was sent in command 
of an army destined to aid the King; but the impracticability and insanity of 
that monarch rendered his presence worse than useless ; he was even subjected 

© the ignominy of an arrest, and fled secret y from’Stockho!lm. He was we lre 
ceived Ly the Duke of York, on his return to London. But he was allowed n 
respite: his regiment was ordered to the Peninsula : and. as if the campaign 
were dootned to be a disastrous 


Depend upon 


one for him, it commenced with what he cons 


the last move :— 
No. ] English game (to be so called from the first move) 
1. K. P. two squares 1. K. P. one square 
2. Q. P. two squares (Paris has to reply) 
No. 2. French game (begun by Paris) 
1. K. P. two squares 1. The same 
—_— 


Vavietics. 


The Hare without any Friends —When the French papers do set out in 
wonders of natural history, they beat the English out of sight. A hare was 
recently surrounded Ly inundation, and had no means of safety but climbing up 
a willow-tree, and perching, like a bird, on the topmost bough. A countryman 
discovered it, took a boat, and rowed on an expedition against the life of poor 
puss. He reached the asylum, pushed his vessel to the shore, and began to 
ascend the tree. It was no time for 4 hare to hesitate—with infinite prompti- 
tude, as if about to be seized for high trecs-on, our furry friend took one leap 
into the boat, and, loosing it from the bank, sailed to the neighbouring coast, 
where it cisembarked and escaped. Meanwh was compelied to 
wear the willow, and seeking his own by occupying the hare’s 


move 


ihe mvacer 


preservation 


and bridegroom, proceeded to Malvern to pase the honeymvon 
The improvements at Stafford House, contemplated by its present Noble Pro- 
The workmen are employed in raising another story 


mmenced 
prietor. have co - it ie said, to be constrocted 


othe edifice. Twenty-eight additional roome are, ‘ 
pote - Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, as at present there is not en 
dation for his Grace's family. The Doke and Duchess of a Seiiahe 
continne to occupy Bridgewater House until Stafford House is reacy 
reception 

The Countess of Clarendon gave her first 
last, at Clarendon House, North Audley street 


soirée for the season, On Saturday 


political banquete to Men- 


: ee! enced a series of splendid 
Sir Robert Poo! commee 4 is residence in Privy 


bers of both Houses of Parliament yesterday week, * h 
Gardens 

We have lately had an opportunity of viewing rod 
tables ever built in this country, which bas just been —— i, = - oe 4 = 
doring the ensuing week by all lovers of the arts, > the ‘er om mS re 
therine street, Strand. Itisa full-sized — pare re Divs: merch poe 

ts of arch A 

capitals, and bases, divided into compartmen = 
panels and pendants with carved casps, surmounted “ 4 SS eel or 
and {neze embossed with various flowers. The whole executed ! i 


one of the most superb billiard 








____ She Alvion. 


April 19, 








fe — —_ 
aished style in fine Spanish mahogany, relieved by members of black ebony, the 
whole being brilliantly Freneh polished. ‘The maker is Mr. John Thurston, 
: Manufacturer to his Majesty —Court Journal. 
, LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
Several ladies of distinguished taste have recently appeared in dresses trim- 
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H med with bloode flounces. These flounces have, in some instances, been dou- 
i ble; the upper one half the width of that below it. On adress of pink pou de } 
: acne, we Intely observed a blonde flounce looped up at iatervals in festoons, each 
fastened vy arose. The mantille which trimmed the corsage, was fastened in 
drapery on the sleeve, and ornamented by a rose. The two ends of the mantille 


were confined by a ruse in the centre of the corsage. 

One of the most beautiful blonde dresses that has been worn during the pre- 
sent season was of & magificent colonne pattern; the stripes widened from the 
waist to the knees, where each was terminated by a bow of pink gauze ribbon, 
the end of which descended to the bottom of the jupon ; thus forming all round 
the dress 4 light flowing trimming, which had a most elegant effect tn dancing, 
: On the sleeves were three colennes, terminated at bottom by bows, with long 
fluwing ends | 

Organdi embroidered in silk also forms a neat dreas for demi toilette. It | 
should be worn over gros de Naples, and the corsage finished by » mantilla of 
Jace. 

Some ladies are still occasionally seen with blick silk gloves or mittens; but | 
Bais this may be called a fantasie rather than a fashion. 

The general temperature of the season hus cavsed velvet and fur to be laid 
aside for gros de Naples. Pelisses and shawls have entitely superseded cloaks 

Hats and bonnets are now somewhat larger than they have Iately been, and 
they will no doabt increase in size as the summer advances. Menlonnicres ot | 
blonde are still universally adopted, and trimmings of ribbon are again placed 
under the brims of hats. Plain velvet and vclours epinglé are favourite mate- 
rials for hats and bonnets. Blue, green, and murtoon are the colours much 
worn. They are trimmed with winter flowers, or with feathers the colour of | 
the hat. White blonde or lace demi veils have now superseded those of black 
blonde 

Caps are made very small, and with very little trimming. They are usvally 
made so as to furm the pain de sucre at the top of the head, and are terminated 
by a small flat crown. For morning caps, the only trimming consists of three 
rows of quilled blonde or éu//e, together with Lows of pink or blue satin ribbon 
placed at the sides; a riband made up in arosette at top, is brought down on 
the same side and tied under the chin 

In morning dress, many ladies wear smal! cravats of pou de sove, beautifully 
embroidered in sik. ‘The embroidery may either be black upon light coloured 
silk, or of various colours on black silk. ‘The new foulard satiné, and the sufin- 
dentelle, are also much used for cravats,— March. 

Among the archives of the city of Montpellier there has recently been discovered 
: a parchment MS. which is attribated to the illustrious Petrarch. It contains se- 
veral in the Provengal language, in whieh the names of Lavra and Fancluse 
frequently occur —I* is known that Petrarch studied jurisprudence at Montpel- 
lier, and that, owing to the dislike of the law, he quitted Montpellier to devote 
himsclf exclusively to poetry. In the manuscript poems just discovered, Pe- 
trarch frequently complains, that bis father, being bent on making him a lawyer, 
varned a Virgil which he used to read by stealth. The manuscript in question 
was discovered in a lumber room. 


| 





maar 


asked M. de Talleyrand which of 
His Exce}- 





At a party afew evenings ago, Lady 
the French Journals he thought was written with most impartiality 
° lency immediately replied: Les Petites Affiches 

Ata meeting of the Philosophical Society of Cambridge, a recommendation 
from the Council that the rooms (which are now open througbout the whole 
Sunday) should be closed during the hours of Divine Service, but opened during 
the remainder of the day, was rejected, and a proposition for totally elosing 
them on Sundays was carried by a majority of 61 against 45. 

Serious apprehensions seem to he entertained respecting the Emperor of 
Austria's health 

The Duchess of Buccleugh gave birth to a son, on the 2d inst. at Dalkeith 
Palace. 

The Annual Meeting of the Thames Tunnel Company was held on Tuesday ; 
B. Hawes, Esq., in the Chair. The admission-money last year was £989 15s; 
the charges of the works were £744 &s. 10d.; the balance in hand was 
£532 7s. Id 


was denominated in the musical world K. Kramer, to distinguish him from the 
Messrs Cramer, was many years master of George the Fourth's fine military 
band. which he brought to « perfection seldom equalled. On the death of Mr. 
Shield, Mr Kramer was appointed master of the King’s State band. 


Antiquitics in France —Some interesting researches are in progress at Arles, 
in Fraunee. The interior of the celebrated amphitheatre there has been dug up, 
and many discoveries have been made which wil! prove of interest to the anti- 


| qeary. Considerable curivsity has heen excited by the researches made apon | 
the site of the theatre itself; as many objects of art were formerly found there, 


the researches are looked to with avidity. It is well known that the Vewis of 
Arles was dug up in 1648. The authorities of Arles offered into Lovis XIV 


by whose order it was placed in the gallery at Versailles. The recent researches | 


have led to the discovery of a beautifol head of Diana, which is a splendid 
Grecian model, and of a marble equal to the Apollo Belvidere A statue of 
Silenus has also been found And a beavtifol head of such dimensions as to 
lead to the idea that it belongs to a statue 10 feet Ingh. 


‘et Wit-—A countryman returning bome by moonlight, after having taken his | 


full share of ale, bis horse, stopping short at a pond, proceeded to take his share 
of water, and in so doing pitched his rider over his head. ‘The man recovering 


drink without a sop?” 


A Silent Woman.—There are in the world, individuals. so uncharitably dis- 
posed, as altogether to discredit the existence of what they are ungallantly 
pleased to term the phenomenon, at the head of our paragraph Byron has 
compared a silent laly to a prodigy, only to be dreamt of in a poet's philosophy, 
ridelicet, * silent thunder’ —but, luckily for the fair sex, poetry 1s not argument 


| and the instance in prose, we are about to quote, speaks highly in favour of the 


possibility of their having actually existed, at least one woman (not born dumb), 
who could hold her tongue for some purpose. The story is related by Madame 
Campan, the governess tu the sister and daugtter in law of Napoleon, first consul, 
and is to be found in her * Journal Aneedotique’ And here it is 
Regnier, the wife of the Procureur Civil of Versailles, was one day chatting at 
ber own house, in the midst of a large assembly ; she happened, in the course of 
the conversation, to let fall some foolish observation or other, out of its place, it 
is true, but of no sort of consequence 
all the company, and told her ‘to bold her tongue, for she was a simpleton ; 
[taisez vous, Madame, vous étes une sotte)."” She lived /wenty or thirty years 
after this, and never spoke a single word from that ime; not even to ber husband 
or children : a concerted theft was committed beneath her very eyes :—-attempts 
were made to take her by surprise, but it was found impossible to draw a word 
from her. When she gave her consent to the marrage ef ber children, she 
would pod her head and sign the contract; never was such extreme tenacity 
witnessed in this world. She never once opened her mouth: her self-love had 
been wounded, and she never furgave the affront: her dose of it must have been 
astrong one.’ ‘I'wenty or thirty years !—Ponder on this, ye traducers of the 
fair, and own that a woman may “for a consideration,” be * silent,” though | 
**not dumb.’’* | 





* Sir Walter Scott’s “ Fenolla” affects dumbness from a different motive ; but 
this 1s confessed!y a mere fiction ; and nothing to be compared to the matter of fact | 
virtue of our “* muette de Versailles.” 


Kupervial Parliament, 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 

House of Commons, March 14. 

The order of the day was then read, and on the question that the report be | 
received, | 
Major FANCOURT rose to bring forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, on this subject. He said, that in submitting tu the House some of the 
considerations which induced him tu move a clause for the abolition uf military 
flogging. he was anxious that the motives by which he was induced to come for- 
ward should not be misunderstood. Certain it was that the discuntinuauce of | 
flogging might now be most naturally demanded ; for without enumerating the | 
long list of distinguished persons who had so often and so eloquently denounced 
this practice, he might observe of the present Government generally, that look- 
ing at the reiterated professions of its members and the avewed character of its 
policy, the couatry hada right to expect something more definite than the order | 


| 





The Bishop of London has been appointed a Governor of the Charter House, 
in the room of the late Lord Grenville, and his Grace the Duke of Hamilton 
succeeds to the trusteeship of the British Museum, vacant by the decease of 
the same nobleman 

There are at present 70 Peers holding seats in the Upper House, who are up- 
wards of 70 years of age. Amongst the oldest ure, Lord Wodehouse, 93 ; 
Lord Lynedock, 84; Lord Scarsdale, 83 ; Lord Stowell, 89; Lord St. Helen's, 
81; Earl of Eldon, 83; Eari Fortescue, 81; Earl of Ranfurly, 80; Lord Car- 
rington, 82; Earl Powis, 80; Lord Middieton, 80 
' In the Chamber of Deputies of Paris last week, M. Dupin, the President, 

informed the Chamber that he had received from the Speaker of the British 
House uf Commons a number of volumes of Parliamentary papers, which render 
now complete up to the present moment the collection of English Parliamentary 
documents, The President added that he would send to the English House 
of Commons a complete collection of the documents of the French Legislative 
Assemblies. 

; We learn from Toulon that the Count d'Abisbal, celebrated for his capitula- 
tion at Cadiz, 1s about to take advantage of the amnesty, and leave that town, 
where he has long resided, and return to Spain. He enjoyed a pension of 

: 12,000fr. a-year, settled on him by the French Government, on having surrendered 

to the army under the Duke of Angouléme 

On Saturday last the following changes in the Household troops took place :— 
Ist battalion Grenadier Guards from Windsor to the Tower; the 2d from the 
‘Tower to Portman-street ; 3d in Westminster; Ist battalion Coldstream, from 





































































} Portman-street to Windsor ; 2d from the Mews to Knightsbridge ; Ist battalion 
Scotch Fusileers, from Knightsbridge to the Mews ; 2d remain in Doblin until 
September 


The Scotch papers speculate upon a vacancy for Dumfriesshire, in conse- 
quence of the expected advancement of the present Representative, John James 
Hope Johnstone, to the Peerage 

Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, of Bargany and North Berwick, Baronet, expir- 
ed at Bargany a few days ago, after a protracted illness. The worthy Baronet 
was in his sixtieth year. 

Saturday upwards of 180 Gentlemen dined at the Albion with Sir Wm. Bli- 
zard, tomauifest their esteem for his professional jabours, now extending far 
into a century; the day was Sir Williaw’s birthday, and so far the more appro- 
priate 

Tt appears by a Return laid before Parliament, on the motion of Mr. O'Dwyer, 
that the prosecution of the Pilot Newspaper for publishing the Agitator’s letter 
to the people of Ireland, cost the Government £702 9s. 4d 

Bristol sugar market was last week supplied almost exclusively with samples 
of the sugar recently arrived from the Mauritius, which have found ready pur- 
chasers at 2s. and 3s. advance on the value previous to the late rise in Londor 

Francis the First asked one day of Duchatel, tho learned Bishop of Orleans, 
if he wasa gentlemau! * Sire,” was the prelates reply, “in the ark of Noah 
there were three brathers—I cannot tel! from which | am descended.” 

A lover of natural history in the department of the Gard, lately discovered in 
& grotto near Riviere, one of the arrondissements of Milan, the fossil head of an 
aniuval supposed to be antediluvian. It does not appear to belong to any living 
species known in that country. It is ina good state of preservation, and mea- 
sures about eight inches in length 

The Opposition papers of Paris have changed the style of His Majesty the 
King of the French from “ Le Roi trés Chrétien” — into“ Le Roi Bon Chrétien.” 
in allusion to his Majesty's supposed resemblance to a pear 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Mr F. Ciamer to succeed the late 
Mr. Kramer as Master of the King's State Band 

The venerable Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, who for several years has resided 
at Paris, has arrived from France on a visit to bis relative s, Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Smith, in Saville street 

It is stated that one of the Poles who has been subsisting on the fund raised 
for the relief of the exiles, was married on Sunday last, at St. James's Church, 
toa young lady with a fortune of £10,000 


ts Hoished, may be reached in a quarte: 
who lovea morning's dip befure break‘ast 
three months in Dublin 


was warmly and deservedly applauded for her houourable exertions, which have 


4 t Radi 
his residence. near Bedford square, in his fifty -fourth vear 


of an hour by the good people of Dubhn, 
it has rained incessantly for the last 


Madame Celeste concluded her present engagement on Thursday evering, and 


Mr. Kramer, who 


lately iesned from the Horse Guards. In the humane and enlightened views of 
the Secretary at War, (Mr. Ellice) he felt disposed to place full confidence, but 
if the practice complained of was, as he contended it was, a national disgrace, | 
its continuance could hardiy be contended for on the ground that the Right Hon. 
Geutleman and his colleagues were anxious to abvlish it. (Hear, hear.) Before | 
proceeding to a more close consideration of the arguments urged in support of 
military flogging, he would just say a word on the order lately issued from the 
Horse-Civards, in compliance with a pledge given to that effect by the Right 
Hun Gentleman. The order was very short, and with permission of the House | 
he would read it.—** His Majesty’s Government having signified to the Genera! 
Commanding-in-Chief the King’s command, that until further orders corporal 
punishments may be applied to the following offences only, I have the honour to 
express Lord Hill's desire that you guide yourself accordingly, taking care that, 
exceptin the instances here specified, the said punishment shall on ne account 
be inflicted :—ist. For mutiny, insubordination, and violence, or using or offer- 
ing violence to superior officers. 2d. Drunkenness on cury. 3d. Sale of, or 
making away with, arms, amravnition, accoutrements, or necessaries, stealing 
from comrades, or other disgraceful conduct — It wil! doubtless uccur to you that 
the object of these instructions is not to render the infliction of corporal puni:h- 
ment for the future more frequent or more certain than it is at present, evenin the | 
cases in which it 1s not to be restricted ; but, on the contrary, that the mten | 
tion Is to restrain it as much as may be possible to do so with safety to the 
discipline of the army.’’ Now, it really appeared to him that this order 
left the matter much in the same state as that in which it originally 
stood. (Hear, hear.} It was true that they got rid of flogging for deser- 
tion; bot a more comprehensive term than ** insubordination and other disgrace- 
ful conduct” could hadily have been selected. ‘The offences enumerated in the 
Mutiny Act under this latter head he would read to the house. (The Hon 
Gentleman here read some exiracts from the Mutiny Act.) It appeared to him 
that an officer dispesed tu undue severity would find nothing in this order to 
restrain him, and be was anxious to point out one very important error into which 
mauy Hon Gentlemen had fallen. ‘They entertained an opinion that it would be 
inexpedient and dangerous to deprive courts-martial of a power, by the posses- 
sion of which alone they could hope to deter the i!|-disposed from the commission 
of extreme offences. Now, in poiut of fact, these were the very Offences which 
were not visited by the lash. TFlogging, as at present inflicted, might be termed 
a punishment for such offences as were tried by district or regimental courts- 
martinl, which were the tribunals for lesser offences. District courts-martial | 
were limited to the infliction of 300 lashes, and regimental to 200 lashes. Gene- 
ral courts-martial, on the contrary, before which the graver offences were tried, 
might inflict any namber of lashes, but as they were no longer peimitted to bring | 
a culprit up a second time for the purpose of receiving that portion of the | 
ponishment which,from exhustion, be might be unable to undergo, general courts- 
martial, for the most part, passed sentence of transportation ur imprisonment. as 
being # punishment more commensurate to the crime than the infliction of the 
number of lashes which, ordinarily speaking, the prisoner was able to bear 
Thus the practice in question was brought into operation precisely in those cases | 
where it was least catled for, while the most flagrant violations of military duty | 
| were differently treated. But in refutation of the fear that the lasii was neces- | 
| sary to keep the soldier to his duty, he would observe on a very i:mportant fact, | 
| which had singularly enough been passed over in all previous discussions of 

| this question; it was, that in the Horse-Guards the punishment of flogging 

| could hardly be said to exist, fora man, if flogged, was usually expelled the | 
regiment. Were they not to infer from this that the punishment of flogging | 
was in those rigiments regarded in so disgraceful a light, that a man once 

flogged was for ever degraded in the eyes of his fellow-soldiers' [hear, hear ) | 
It was the solemn duty ef Parliament to inquire whether some efficient substitute | 
might be provided for a class of punishments liable to such grave objections 
For his own part, he was convinced that such a substitute might be furnished in 
solitary confinement 
for the rex 








That this latter would be the more efficient punishment 
lamation of offenders he was justified in believing from the result of 
d anxious imguiries, and also from what had fallen under bis own ob- 
servation wiih respect to the effect of the punishment in regiments in India 
He remembered one instance in particular. of a man in a regiment in India, 
which he (M 


many at 


r Fancourt) bad the henour to serve He was sentenced t » 300 


re vel t ; - Tie ‘ 

The rail-road from Dublin to the packet station at Kingstown. formerty called ashes, and the commanding cer told him that he might escape the infliction 
Duuleary, a distance of six Irish miles, is in a very forward state The eee of the corperal punishment if he would submit to three week's solitary confine- 
bathing at Kingstown is as fine as any on the Irish coast, and when the rail-road | ™*" Phe man said he wi ather undergo the lashes. He was aware it 


was unusual to give such an option ; indeed, the practice was subsequently re- 
pressed by Lord Hastings, the then commander-in-chief, and he merely mention- 
ed the fact as illustrative of tle horror with which the soldier contemplated the 
punishment of sulitary confinement. It might, perhaps, be said that this case 
went to prove the small degree of apprehension with which the soldier regarded 


mae the infliction of the lash, but he beeged further to th + amacti 
been a} pal attraction in The Revolt of the Haram Celeste appease bolere on ¢ ' : gg arther t¢ add that the man in question 
. Ba: . ce on Mo , } b - was an old « ff: nder, ar in bis sf, AS IN Almost every other, it might be con- 
iM } Monday next, we hope she will return to the Garden, in| gu.) ¥ asserted that a ence sublect te the lash, so far frow: tein - . 
ay of a5 promised. if Ballets are to be the order of the dav or : : bs , $0 lar from Leing reclaimed, 
Me. C. Kramer, = : 0) \ — ebion became a hardened a rrigible offender [Hear ) At present the punish- 
} ~ramer, master of his Majesty's State band, died a few days since, at | ment of solitary c nent in the hands of regimental courts-martial was 


limited to 20 days ; i substituted for the lash, it might be extended ir duratior 
' 


‘Madame | 


Her husband rated her soundly before | 


and accompanied with circoumstances of severity with reference to diet and the 


rest, a8 the court-martial should adjudge. As to the objection to solitary con- 
finement on the score of the expeuse of building cells, surely the consideratiog 
of expense would not be urged, when they were called upon to put an end to a 
| national disgrace. [Lear, bear] But some Hon. Members might say, why in. 
terfere with the punishment now, when, by universal acknowledgment, year after 
year, the lash was falling gradually into disuse! This argument, if good for any- 
thing, was, he thought, favourable to the abolition of the punishment; for why pre. 
serve to courts-martial a power the exercise of which was yearly decreasing | 
Unless necessary for practical purposes, why should the soldier labour under 
the degrading consciousness of its existence! If the army, by the Progressive 
improvemet of its men, or by the more temperate and judicious decisions of its 
| courts, could dispense with the odious practice, was not that an additional reason 
, for consulting the national feeling, which justly revolted at the subjecting a 

British soldier to the lash? He for one thought so; and when Hun. Gentle. 
| men talked of the yearly decrease of the punishment, be found in their argoment 
an additional reason for its total and fina! abolition. Buotto return te the ques. 
tion of the substitute: if by this term was meant the substitution of one system 
of savage torture for another, then he would at once confess that be had no sub. 
stitute to propose, but that a class of punishments fully adequate for the ep. 


himself, and catching hold of the bridle, exclaimed—‘t Dom thee! can’t thee | forcement of military duty, and at the same time offering no outrage to humanit 


! or natural feeling, might be adopted, he was fully convinced. The House was 
| not probably aware that there already existed in the army a class of secondary 
punishments, which, in addition to the solitary confivemert of which he had 
already spoken, would, he thought, leave little to be desired in this respect.— 
Such were the forfeiting of all advantages as to additional pay or to pension on 
diecharge, coufinement to barracks, extra duties, and other punishments of 
' like nature,—all, be it olserved, exceedingly vexatious to the offender, while 
they excited none of that commisseration in the minds of his fellow-soldiers 
which was cansed by the infliction of the lash. To these he might add what he 
hought would be an equally just and efficient punishment—namely, the with- 
holding the soldier's daily pay on every occasion on which the regiment was cde- 
prived of his services, either by drunkenness or misconduct, on such occasions 
putting bim fur the time on prisoners’ diet. In the instance of an incorrigitile 
offender, be could not but think that expulsion with ignominy from the army 
would be the preferable course in every point of view. If it was true that flog- 
ging seldom if ever reclaimed a man ; nay, that on the contrary, it caused a reck- 
less abandonment of character, so that the soldier once subjected to the punish. 
ment became comparatively hardened to it, and consequently to the effences by 
which it was incurred—if this were true, then what possible advantage could be 
gained ether by the infliction of the punishment in the first instance, or by re- 
taintog him in the regunent at all! Granting that bis pernicious influence should 
be productive of no coutamimating effects, a supposition scarcely possible, stil] 





he contended that a well conducted body of men had just cause of complaint if 


one or more jncorrigible offeuders, notorious for disregard of duty were suffered 
to remain among thein. 


‘The self-respect of the soldier must necessarily be 
luwered by such a course. But how different would be the result were igno- 
minous expulsion adopted as the extreme punishment. Not only would the 
regiment be rid of au incorrigible offender, but his comrades would be made 
to feel that an obstinate adherence to unsoldierlike and disgraceful conduct 
rendered a man unworthy of remaining one of their body. The moral effect 
of such a course was, he thought, self-evident. But some Hon. Members 


| would say, this is beginning at the wrong end ; you tnust first persuade a superior 


class of men to enlist before you can bring the soldier to this lofty sense of his 
duty. With great submission, he (Major Fancourt) thought that they never 
would be able to recruit their army from aclass of men superior to the present 
until they removed the disgraceful badge now distinguishing the soldier from the 
citizen—namely, his liability to the lash, and he further ventured to affirm, that 
this humane and necessary step once taken, they would find respectable persons 
n the working and middle classes not only willing, but anxious to embrace a 
profession presenting many advantages. ‘There was only one more point con- 
uected with this question with which he thought it necessaryto trouble the 
hovse. Many gentlemen, officers of the army, and others, though favourable to 


| the principle of abolishing the practice of flogging, seemed to consider the 


power of inflicting it as necessary during active service or during the line of 
march. Now what was the fact? A man flogged under such circumstances 
was necessarily disabled for a considerable time—he was laid on the hospital 
carts an object of sympathy rather than a salutary example to his fellow-soldiers. 
The course adopted by the French army, was, he thought, much more efficient. 
The offender was ordered to the rear, treated as a prisoner, handenffed during 
the day’s march, and at night confined in the gao! of the town at which the regi- 


, ment halted till at the end of the journey he was formally tried and sentenced to 


such further punishment as the nature of the offence might demand. It might, 


| perhaps. be urged that offenders would regard such a punishment with indiffer- 


ence—that, in fact, it would be matter of indifference to them if they were 
ordered to the rear or not. This argument might apply were their heing so 
ordered the full amount of their punishment, but it was to be remembered that, 
in addition to being cut off from all communication with their fellow-soldiers 
during the day, and confined in gaol at night, they had before them the certainty 


| of trial and the probability of severe punishment at the end of the march; so 


that the period looked forward to by others as one of comparative relaxation pre- 
sented to the mind of the delinquent but the fear of rigid investigation and such 
further punishment as the nature of the oflence might demand. [Hear.) By 
this means also, while undergoing his punishment, the man’s efficiency was un- 
impaired, a point not unworthy of remark while considering the case of a soldier 
on active service. As the experience of officers might be quoted, he begged, in 
corroboration of the view which he had taken of this subject, to allude to some very 
striking observations in a work published by Lieutenant Shipp, of the 87th Regt. 
In the course of that Gentleman's remarks on the practice of military flogging 


| he quoted ten instances as having, out of many others, claimed his particular 


notice. In four out of these cases the punishment of flogging was followed by 
habitual drunkenness and abandonment, tll a premature death closed the of- 
fender’scarecr. In five out of the remaining six cases the soldierlike character 
and general efficiency of the soldier were utterly destroyed; while in one 
instance, and one only, the man was reclaimed ; but how was he reclaimed! By 
the lash? No; but by a few words of kind remonstrance from his colonel 
[bear, hear,]—by an unconditional remission of his sentence after he had been 
tied up to receive it, and by a promise that if by his future conduct he should 
deserve promotion, it was open to him. This man had been flogged into ob- 
duracy ; but even in that stage of demoralization he was subdued by a change of 
treatment from his superiors; and it was added, that under such treatment he 
becaine an exemplary soldier, and deserved and obtained promotion. [Hear, 
hear.) Now he really thought, that if the experience of officers was to guide 
them on matters of that nature, the testimony of one who, like Lieutenant 
Shipp. had seen 34 years’ of active service, passing, as he himself said. through 
the several gradations from the drum-boy upwards, should receive attentive con- 
sideration. He should now conclude with moving the resolution,—* That from 
and after the passing of this act the punishment of flogging should be entirely 
abolished in the British army.” 

Mr. R. GRANT rose and said that he thought it necessary, standing officially 
as he did in the house, to call its attention to the true position in which the im- 
portant subject now under its consideration really stood, because he thought 


'that the Hon and Gallant mover of the proposition now submitted to the house, 


had been guilty of an oversight in this respect. He could not but presume that 
if the Hon and Gallant Member bad recollected all that transpired when the 
subject was brought under the considera'ion of the House by the Hen. Member 
for Si.effield, the Hon. and Gallant Member would have been better content with 
the assurance that was then made by his (Mr. R. Grant's) Right Hon Friend, 


| and with the course pursued by the Hon. Member for Sheffield wpon that occa- 


sion; because he (Mr. Grant) conceived that all parties then caine to that sort 
of understanding that the question should he treated as an open question. He 
must recall the attention uf the House to the circumstances, which were these: 
— When the Mutiny Bill was brought forward last session, a motion was sub- 
mitted to the House, not for the abolition at once of the punishment of flogging, 
but to confine its abolition within the United Kingdom. ‘This proposition had 
met the approbation of many Hon. Members, whilst, on the other hand, it had 
been contended with great force that it would be most impolitic to adopt one 
system of military government in this conutry, and another system still more 
degraling upon those employed in a more dangerous and patriotic service. On 
this suggestion a proposition had been made by the then Right Hon. Member 
for Westminster not to try the experiment locally, but to allocate corporal pun- 
ishment in three cases or classes of crime—namely, mutiny, drunkenness when 
on duty, and theft. On that occasion the House divided, and the minority was 
so large that Government took the sulyect Into most serious consideration, and 
after several discussions by the Government, the result was, that his Right 
Hon. Friend had pledged himself to the Legislature that the Government in- 
tended to adopt that system of restriction as to corporal punishment which had 
been required by almost a majority of the House. He was willing to grant that 
soine weeks elapsed before that pledge was acted upon, but in that delay he was 
ready to maintain that the Government had only used that degree of proper 
caution which so material a change in military management and discipline de- 
manded. He must implure the House to afford a full opportunity to try the ex- 
periment recommended, before it should rush into the adoption of the proposition 
of the Hon. and Gallant officer opposite. The question for the decision of the 
House really was, whether or not the experiment had been fairly tried; if not 
fairly tried, then he admitted that the Heuse could properly entertain the present 
proposition. However, he must presume to say, that both with reference to the 
debate of last year as well as upon general grounds, there were strong and co- 
gent grounds against the adoption of the proposition now before the House, for 
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he was fally prepared to contend that the experiment, m accordance with the : 
feeling of the House expressed last sessiun, had been fairly iried, but not sufl- | 
ciently as yet to warrant or authorize any further step by way of chauge iw the 
system at present pursued. Notwithstanding the arguinent of the Hea. and 
Gallant Member opposite, that the circular letter was not only vague mm its (ers, 
but conveyed instzuctions contrary to the feelings uf the House, as expressed 
last session, inasmuch as it left the power of inflicting puuishment as open as 
before, he must contend that nothing could be more specific or sa*isfactory than 
the exemptions which bad been made in that circular That cireuiar restricted 
corporal punishinent to a specihed class of offences, and the only duvin seemed 
to be whether, in such a circular, the word * insubordinatiwn " was not too laxa 
term. With reference to ihe point raised by the Hon. and Gallant Member as 
to disgraceful conduct under the terms of the Mutiny Act, he (Mr. Grant) must 
observe that it was not a doctrine of to day that disgraceful conduct aud offences 
ought tu be visited with disgraceful punishment. It could not be questioned that 
dr unkenness on duty, or insolence or violence to superior ollicers, was disgrace- 
fol conduct, and he had thought that such offences were not to be exempted 
from disgraceful punishment. The military authority to inflict co:poral punish- 
ment had been limited to the narrowest bounds, and in doubiful cases an appli- 
cation had ever been made by the courts-martial to revise the sentence. He 
had already stated that the original proposition last session had confiaed the abo- 
lition of flogging to the united realm, and that it was then couteuded that 
nothing could be more dangerous than to make any deviativo in the administra- 
tion of military pua.shments on foreign service from that administered at home ; 
bat the House had thea refused to separate or distinguish the fereiga from the 
domestic admiuisiration of military justice ; and froin the beneficial results 
arisiag from the experiment, as yet only partially tried, he hoped no interference 
would take place till a full opportunity was afforedd of developing the modified 
system Asa proof of the sincerity with which the feeling of the House, as 
expressed jast session. had been carried into effect by the Government, so far as 
the same could be ascertained, he need only refer to the return called for by the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex, to which he must entreat the attention of the 
House. The return was that of the number of corporal punishments inflict- 
ed by sentences of coerts-martials, and that return showed that in the year 
1830, the number of corporal punishments inflicted within the United 
Kingdom, was 655; in 1831, 646; in 1832, 485; and in 1833, 370, which 
exhibited a diminution of nearly one half on the number of the first year, 
from whic the returns were dated. Without pledging himself to details, 
he could state that a similar diminution had taken piace in the sentences to cor- 
poral punishments by district regimental and garrison courts-inartial. During 
the year 1821, 1822, 1323, and 1324, the number of corporal penishments was. 
in comparison to previous years, as one out of two; from the year 1825 to 1823 
inclusive, as one out of every three; froin 1829 to 1832, one out of every six; 
and in the former part of the vear 1833, before the circular order from the Horse- 
Guards had issued, the nuiaber was as one out of every nine, and after the issuing 
of that circalar, as une out of every 14. [Hear, hear.] He did not allude to 
this as a proof of the value of the experiment, which as yet could uot by possi- 
bility have been fairly tried, but merely to show the sivcerity with which the Go- 
vernment had acted in accordance with the expressed feeling of the House last 
session. But after this statement he felt it his duty to make another announce- 
ment to the House which he most deeply regretted. It was, however, his duty 
to deal fairly withthe House. However sensitively he might deplore the fact 
that with the decrease of corporal punishments in the military service crime had | 
increased, he must yet admit that this increase could not be entirely ascribed to | 
the absence of corporal punishments. He could not accede to the argument 
which had been urged upon the House, that if the military authurities were de- 
prived of the power to inflict corporal pnonishtwents, aspeedy means could be 
found to remedy the evi!s arising from the system without endangering the effi- | 
ciency or discipline of the service; for he did not see in any report which had | 
been made on the subject of secondary punishmeuts (valuable as many of those 
reports were) any goud system pointed out for the aduption of any department of 
the state. As one substitute for corporal punisliments, it bad been proposed to 
mulct soldiers of their pay. Under the present Mutiny Act this power might 
now be exercised by courte-martial, and he did not think that much more need 
be said on that portion uf the subject. Another plan waa, that transportation 
should be used as a means of secondary punishment. Now, as it was well 
known that transportation, in the case of civil misdeweanours, had been proved 
to be a most ineffectual, and, he might almost say, a positively mischievous pun- 
ishment, he thought that Hon and Gallant Members shoul: pause before they 
ventured to recommend its adoption in military offences. But there were other 
circumstances which made the substitution of transportation for corporal punish- 
ment in military cases quite inapplicable. The evil, which was rooted in the 
system, which produced such injurious effects when civil crimes came under its 
controlling influence, was doubled when the system came to be applied to mili- 
tary delinquencies, while the good which was to be fuund in it, if any good could 
exis! in such a plan of punishment, was, from the different position in which the 
soldier was placed, entirely prevented from operating. One uf the strongest ub- 
jections against the probable efficacy of transportation in military cases was the | 
want of an example, which every system of punishment ought to hold out. Thia | 
objection would have still stronger force in instances of soldiers serving abroad. | 
The Hon. and Gallant Member had quoted a very interesting passage from Mr. | 
Shipp’s memoirs, which, however, was not applicable to modern times, respact- 
ing the degrading effects of corporal punishment on its object. Now, without at 
present entering into the consideration of the effect of the punishment on the in- | 
dividual subjected to it, he (Mr. R. Grant) would say, that if the infliction of this 
pumshment produced on the minds of the bystanders those feelings of hor ror and 
disgust which such a punishment always excites, however the indicidual himself 
might be debased by ut, though he must have been debased (o deserve it, the main ob- 
ject of the punishment was accomplished. Now, by having recourse to transpor- 
tation, this salutary impression must be altogether lost. His comrades would 
know nothing from their actual. observation of the nature or severity of the 
punishment which he would endure, and thus a very strong barrier against the 
commission of crime would be removed. That criminal must be ind: ed aban- 
doned who, in England, could be so Jost to the ties and sympathies which affect 
human nature as willingly to leave underthe ban of the Jaw his native evil; but 
the soldier who visits every part of the world, who is at one time in Nova Sco- 
tia, at another in Africa, now at the Mauritius, now in Canada, entertained very | 
different notions of the punishment. If he finds his regiment uncomfortable, 
and feels galled by the restraints of military discipline, he is not unlikely, sup- 
posing the system of transportation to be adopted in lieu of corpora! punishment, 
to expose himself to that kind of punishment, wnd trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents for the amelioration of his lot Did Hon. Members expect that a soldier 
exposed to a hery sun on the west coast of Africa would object to visit the fine | 
climate of Van Dieman’s Land? A case had lately occurred in wich a soldier, 
without any pretence of offence being given, had commited a most violent and out- 
rageous assault on the person of hiscommaniding officer, avowing, a* his reason for 
doing so, his dislike to military discipline, and his desire to rid himself at 
any cost of its trammels. (Hear, hear.) If transportation were to be sub- 
stituted for curpora! punishment, bow many such cases would be lik ely to occur? 
{Cheers.] He would now come to the consideration of imprisonuent as a eub- 
stitute for flogging. This was a subject which had employed the most anxicus 
attention of bis Right Hon Friend the Secretary at War, and was sti!l under 
the consideration of the Government. He was bound to state that where this 
experiment bad heen tried in the country, the soldier bad never returned from | 
the gaol to which he had been committed without being the worse for it; he 
came out @ worse soldier and a worse citizen. (Hear, hear] He was not sur- 
prised to find that magistrates and country gentlemen were awake to the mis- 
chiefs resulting from this plan. But then it was suggested that solitary confine- 
ment would produce the most salutary effects. But he would ask whether there | 
wae anything like a general system of solitary confinement adopted in the coun- | 
try’ Why, for years we had been going on with committees, with theorists, | 
and practical men, all applying the whole force of investigation, hypothesis, and | 
experience to this subject,—with Houses of Correction, and a Penitentiary | 
almost within gun-shot of Parliament, and what had been done? And yet the 
Alon Member says it is very ensy to adopt a plan of solitary confinement for | 
soldiera, and this too, be it observed, not in England only, or in Ireland, but in | 
the Mauritius, in Nova Scotia, in Afriea, or Ceylon. He presumed, with great | 
respect, to say that the House of Commons would take a most imprudent step | 
if it listened to the recommendations of the Ilon and Gallant Member. He 
fully believed that great anxiety had been felt by the Hon. and Gallant Member 
on the subject, but he might say that there was, however, no one who felt more | 
antiety, or had given more deep, painful, anxious attention to it than the Lumble 
individaal who had then the houoar of addressing them. [Hear }) The Hon 
and Gallant Member, however, says to the House, “ Deprive the officers of this 
power of corporal punishment—circumscribe them in the round of punishments | 
—take from them the rod, and they will soon find out some uther way of main- 
taining military discipline.’ The advice given by the Hon. and Gallant Member 
was, in effect, to borrow an illustration from the profession to which he be!ong- 
ed, to break down a bridge behind an invading force, or to burn a fleet of ships 
which had conveyed an army to an enemy's shores. There would, as the Hon 
Member asserted, be no greater difficulty bebind to be overcome, and the critical 
Situation in which they would find themselves placed would infuse into them 
ae and stoutness of heart. This might be troe ; but what could be done 
og en ‘rs of crime, and the abolition of corporal punishment were 
situation of he “Oo the expense of severer, that is, capital punishment * The 
bectiesinnia tan 6 ge was at present that of a surgical practitioner 
aa “y : P vg & ciicult operation ; the Hon. Member then comes, cuts 
~ ie iad with a hatch, and says “Now at your peril tie up the arteries— 


stanch the the proper bandages, and take every possibie 

save the patient.” [Cheers } win c) 
Mr. ELLICE said, the proceedings uf every court-martial underwent a strict | 

examination by the adjutant-general, and he (Mr. Ellice) had laid before him, | 

weekly evidence of the disposition which prevailed at the Horse Guanis to | 


_ Check any disposition to act with a degree of severity which was not justified by 


the cireular order. He eatreated the House not to act with precipitation in this 

matter, but maturely to consider how far the abolition of the practice of flogging | 
Was consistent not only with the maintenance of the disiplive of the army, but | 
with the peace and security of the givil aubject. If Hon. Members had access 
to the information which came before bim in his official capacity, they would 
know that there had latterly been a considerable augmentation of one particular | 
Class of offences in the army,—namely, assaults on civil subject. This was an | 
offence which was not visited with the punishmens of flog ging, the soldrers offending 


, Oring sentio gaol The whole subject was under the consideration of the | 


Government, and from the number of offences comraitted in the army, ministers | 
were convinced that it was absolutely necessary to substitute a system of | 
secondary punisments. Let it be considered that the general order had been in | 
force only nine months, and that Government were now onthe point of construct. | 
ing cells and other places of confinement in the various barracks in which | 
soldiers might be incarcerated apart from civil subjects. Ministers had also 

under consideration other means of secondary punishment, but he entreated the | 


| House to consider how difficult it was to effect changes even tn the ordinary 


administration of civil justice, and therefore how much more difficalt it must be | 
to introduce them into the military system, surrounded as it was by the apprehen- 
sions and prejudices of those whose duty it would be to enforce them = If the | 
house would allow the Government to continue in the course which they had 
hitherto pursued of endeavouring, as far as was possible, consistently with the 





| which will never be oblterated 


bo, with marked approbation—<» ateo was the trio, “The Heavens are tell- 
ing.” in which Mr. Sheppard poined. “ Deeper and deeper etill,”’ wae the com- 
position in which Mr. Wood seemed to make the strongest impression on bis 
suditory-—it was received with » murmur of applause throughout the building. 
From Handel's Oratorio of Susanna Mre. Wood sang the air, “If guiltless 
blood,” and we ventore to assert that the Sacred Music Society will never for- 
get the manner in which she performed it Mra. Wood is about to return to ber 
native country, but she will leave behind her the recollection of this piece, 
It ie not in the power of language to convey 
any adequate idea of the subluniry and pathos with which she gave the line— 
* Oh, righteous Heaven, thy will be dene.” 

At one moment she poured forth a flood of voice that filled the car with won- 
der, and at the next it died away to the softest murmur of the evening zephyr, 
yet with a distinctness and clearness that reached every part of the house. 
Never was music and piety more exquisitely blended The evening concluded 
with the * Horse and his Rider; but a large part of the fine choras was lost 
in consequence vf a portion of the company leaving the house before the per- 
formance was concluded 

Mrs. Wood leaves usin June, but we trust the Society will give us one 
more opportunity of hearing her before she departs 

We think we can recommend the contents of the present nomber to our 
readers. The life of Sir John Moore is afsulject always interesting, and his 


maintenance of discipline andthe security of the civil! subject. to diminish the | vofortunate, and yet glorious death, has often been the theme of the historian 


number of inflictions of corporal punishment, the olject which the Hon and | 
gallant Member for Barnstaple had in view, would be much sooner attained than | 


by the adoption of the resolution now proposed }t was impossible that the | 
punishment of flogging could at the present moment be abolished in the colonies, | 


and it never could be endured that the soldier who was undergoing hard service 


| In foreign parts should be placed in a worse situation than his comrade at home 


Colone! EVANS considered as long as this degrading punishment was 
ipplied to soldiers, the class from which elistments took place must be of a 
degraded character 

Lord DUDLEY STUART attributed the diminution ef the number of pan- 
ishmentsin the army to the agitation of the question, Lt was useless for Minis- 
ters to affect a disregard of minorities, when it was notorious that the ameliora- 
tion witch had been intreduced by the general order was the result of the large 
minority on the subject last session. He was most anxious for the abolition of 
flogging, but he would nut vote for the motion before the House, because he 
helieved that the Government were doing all in their power to effect that object, 
and because the Hon. and Gallant mover had not proposed any substitute for the 
existing system 


Sir E. CODRINGTON said it had been erroneously stated, that on board the | 


fleet good discipline and paucity of punishment went hand in hand. The feet was, 
that discipline prevailed in proportion as punishments, be they severe or slight, 
were properly inflicted. [Hear, hear. } 

Su G. GREY said, though he supported the motion brought forward by the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex last year, he must oppose the present one because 
itcould lead to no practical result. He thought that a degrading punishment 
might be applied to an offence of a disgraceful description, but he protested 
against the power given Ly the Mutiny Act of inflicting torture 

Mr. HUME said that if Ministers possessed the power of abolishing flogging, 
he would leave the subject in their hands, but they had not the power. ‘Ihe 
pledges which they gave last year had not been honestly carried into effect. The 


, Commander-in-Chief had told the army that in issuing the circular order he hed 
merely complied with the direction of the House of Commons. Such an order , 


had never been issued before’ The Commanser in-Chief ruled the country 
[Oh'] Hedid as he pleased—[hear:] and Ministers would have no power to 
act on this subject, unless the House did their duty and strengthened their hands 
Lord W. LENNOX (as we understood) opposed the motion 
The House then divided, when there appeared—for Major Fancourt's motion, 
94; against it, 227; majority, 133 








~ Married, at New Brunswick, on Tuesday Evening last, by the Rt. Rev. Benj, T. 


Onderdonk, D.D., Prof. John D. Ogilby to Cornelia D., youngest daughter of Jos, | 


Warren Scott, Esq., all of that city. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1834 


We have by the Zephyr, from Portsmouth, one or two days later intelligence, 
but the news isso scanty and unimportant, that we merely give the following 





| paragraphs -— 


In the House of Commons, the foreign pulicy of the Government had 
been brought under review, by a motion on the subject of Turkey: in the 


course of it, the Secretary of foreign affairs, in allusion to the political rela- | 


tions between England and France, observed ; * they were now more intimately 


| confidential and kindly than they had beeo at any former period.” The Paris 
dates in the London papers are to the 17th ult. There had been a trifling tu- | 


mult at La Guillotine, a place in Lyons, we believe entirely occupied by wea- 
vers; it had been easily suppressed) ‘The usual quantum, of dissatisfaction 
is stillexpressed by the opposition papers to the acts of the Government, but 
nothing of a remarkable character had oceurred 

The accounts from Madrid are to the 9th, at which dete that capital was mach 
agitated, but no actual disturbance had occurred. 

From Portugal we perceive nothing of additional interest 

Funds on 19th March, 91 1-8 


In another place will be fuund the principal speeches delivered in the House of 


| Commons, in the debate for restraining flogging in the army, to which debate we 


alladed last week. The subject is highly interesting, as it enlists the strongest 
benevolence, and appeals to the best feelings of our nature. We believe that 
no human being can desire a continuance of tue practice for the love of it, or 
from an indifference to the feelings of our fellow-creatures. It is entirely a ques 
tion of opmion, aud we think that his Majesty's Government did right in re- 
ducing the matter to experiment before any tinal decision be adopted This 


experiment, which consists in limiting corporal punishment to three classes | 


of offences, namely—Mutiny. Drunkenness when on duty, and Theft, has 
been in operation about a year, and has, of course, diminished the number 
of floggings in proportion to the number and nature of the offences, withdrawn 
from the correction of the lash This is to be sure, gratifying, but 
brings with it its alloy, for we are distinctly informed by Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Ellice, that those offences from which corporal punishment has been withheld, 


| have exceedingly encreased during this year of experiment Hence the increased | 


number of assaults by soldiers, when off duty, upon private citizens The 
trial however, has not been sufficiently made, and we are glad that the House of 
Cominons by ite vote, has given time for mure fally testing the efficacy of the 
new plan. 


The recent accounts from Spain advise us that the Queen has published an | 


amnesty for all the members of the Cortes who were engaged in carrying Fer- 
dinand to Cadiz. This amuesty includes Senor Gener and some other exiles in 


this city, who are much respected, and now receive the congratulations of nu- 


merous friends for this fortunate change in their favour 


ORATORIO, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood appeared at the Hall of the Sacred Music Society on 


Thursday, when was performed a selection of sacred music, from some of the | 


most emineut composers. Mr. Pensen officiated as Leader, and Mr. Sage as 
Director. ‘There was also a fine and full choros of male and female performers 
The performances generally were very good, and Mre. Franklin and Mr. Sheppard 
lent their assistance as solo singers. The overtures and chorusses were all de 
serving of commendation. 

Mrs. Wood came forward in Handel's solo, ** From Mighty Kings,” in Judas 
Maccabees, which she sung in a manner never before equalled in thie country. — 
The cognoscenti present were wrapped in silent admiration at the unique and 
magnificent execution of this sublime composition The powers of the fair 


} 
their advance were checked, their retreat being thus cut off! What, if there vocalist developed themselves with a ski!!, harmony, and capacity that surprized 


every one. We are satisfied that Mrs. Wood, however excellent in every de- 
| partment of her profession, is, in sacred song, decidedly great, and enjoys a pre- 
| eminence that few ever arrive at. Mr. Wood followed in the recitative air— 
“In splendour bright,” from the Creation, » »ich was received, as it deserved to 


and the poet; indeed, it may be said that the event of the burial of the 
hero, was immortalized by Mr Wolfe, in bis sublime poem of 
* Not a dram was heard, nor a foneral note.”* 

The facts and incidents brought forward in the preseat history are high- 
lly interesting, and will be read by thousands who have unbounded belief 
jin the military genius and patriotiin of Moore, bet who yet think he 
shewed too little confidence in his own army when opposed to supenor num. 
bersof an enemy that had so often proved invincible elsewhere. Sir John 
Moore, was too, deceived an! disappointed in Spain. The spirit of resistance to 
the French by the Spaniards had been overrated, and the resources of the coun- 
try magnified ; neither did he obtain that co-operation of the Spanish armies, 
that he had a right to count upon yet after all it must be confessed that he was 
too summary in supposing the Spanish caure hopeless. The subsequent bril- 


liant campaigns, under the Duke of Wellington, sufficiently proved this 

Ihe work of that extraordinary genius, Mook Lewis, so called, and the chap 
ter of Jacob Fatihful, are both excellent. On the last page will be founda co- 
| pious notice, with extracts, from Miss Ecdgeworth's new novel, a work that amply 


i 
} sustaine all the former fame of that amiable and admirable writer. The world 





| had almost ceased to expect more from her gifted pen, and, therefore, the present 
work comes to us will: double satisfaction, ‘The National Gazette thas happily 
describes it :— 

“Her ethical design in it isto illustrate the danger and distress of a departure 
from truth. For this purpose she has wrought with much skill and eflect, a 
well conceived story, with which she has connected a vanety of fine sketches of 
character, admirably contrasted—graphic pretores of high life—tively and just 
reflections on morals and manners,—literary opinions, and above all, a strong 
pathos of sentiment and situation that must move the heart of every reader." 


We will add nothing to this, but as it reminds us of « beautiful epigram, we 
insert it here, believing it to be from the pen of Thomas Campbell. At all 
events, we read it in (he New Monthly Magazine during the high and paluy days 
| 


| of the poet breathed life and viguur into its pages The play upon Mise Edge- 


of that periodical- and, ae a matter of course, while the presiding genius 


| worth's name, exquisitely | ustrates the character of her writings 
EPIGRAM. 
Addressed to Musa Edgeworth. 
We every-day Dards may * Anonymous” sign 
That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine : 
Thy writings. where satire and moral unite, 
Must bring forth the name of their author to light, 
Good and bad join ia telling the source of their birth, 
The bad feel their Edge and the good own their worth 
} chesien 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Horatio Gates, of Montreal, whieh 
event took place at his resilence in that city on Saturday, in consequence of an 
attack of paralysis. Mr. Gates was a native of the U, States, though many years 
an inhabitant of Canada; and was soiversally respected. So much confi- 
dence was placed in his wisdom and integrity, that he was, about a year since, 
| called to the Legislative Council, one of the highest offices in the colony to 


which the King could appoint him 

Mr. Leslie, the American painter, many years resident in London, and who 
lately removed to the United States and accepted a situation at West Poimt— 
has returned to England, again to seek the sunshine of patronage in the Bri- 


| 


| tish metropolis 
| Mr. Ball Hughes has just finished a colossal group of great beauty, The sub- 
| jeet is Uncle Toby and the Wulow Wadmaa in Sterne’s Tristan Shandy, 
| “J protest, Wadman,” sai! my Unele Tom, “1 can see nothing whatever is 
| your eye.” 
| * Twit not in the white,’ said Mrs, Wadman 
| My Uncle Toby looked with might and main into the pupil——-—————- — 
| it did my uncle's business. —Chap. 25 
It is this moment that Mr. Haghes has seized to embody the beautiful fiction, 
and we confess we have seldom seen a happier effort ; the position and expres- 
sion of the figures are admirable, while the features beam with intelligenee 
The whole taes seems animated, and appears to live and breathe before us. 
The same subject has been often embodied in paintings, engravings, ke. 
| but we have never seen it in any form possessing half the merit of the present 
group. Mr. Hoghes has made the widow younger and more sy/phy, if we may 
vse the term, than pictures commonly represent them, or their husbands usually 
| leave them, but this gives a grace, a delicacy and enchantment to the figure 
£0 peculiarly desirable in statuary We could almost imegine that Fanny Kem- 
ble or Mrs ——~ sat to the artist. The group ie exhibited at the American 
| Acaderny in Barelay Street, snd we recommend it to the attention of our readers 


The New York Mirrm of the present week contains a beautiful engraved 
| view of New York from Brooklyn Heights, and the whole work is got up in ite 
usual style of superiority. The drawing is by T. K. Wharton, and the engraving 
by A. W, Graham 

We omitted to say in our last that Miss Charlotte Barnes’ engagement at the 
Park, was very successful and highly gratifying to her friends. ‘The young lady 
is exceedingly geuteel in her person and manners, has been well-educated, and is 
| endowed with much intellect. These, with a fondness for the drama, are cer- 
| tainly grand requisites for histriome fame. We understand that she will not 
appear in public agam before the next season 

ea sae — a 


: —_ 
| , , » 
IEVIE GROUP of Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman. by Ball Hughes, # now ex 
&r hubiting at the Americar A-acemy of Fine Arts in Barclay-st. Opes from ten 
in the Morning till nine in the kvening. 
Admittance twenty-five ren'«, JApril 19—4t. 


DUNG LADIES’ DAY SCHOOL.—Miss Oakley respertflly” announces 
y School fr 








to the public, that she wil!, wn the Tet of May, remove her 
Leonard strert, '0 99 Coamber «treet, corner of Church. 

She will, ia her new rewidence, de prepared to merease the number of her pupils. 
| Her claims to attention, have been already befure the pablic, She therefore doome & 
| only necessary to observe, that ler bent endeavours will be unremitungly vane we 
merit a continuance of that confilen - she pee oe coomres Fmaane - 

desires to expres* pro a know'edgment, arisen ton ~ 
soar ane for te French Department, and as Miss Oakley ” oe ~ 
versant in that Language, every facility towards & thorough sttaimment of it wi 
aff. .rded. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen: 
Ri. Rev. Bushop Onderdonk 


Professor MeVicar. 





| ck. Rev. Dr. Wainright. 

Dr. Salay. Rev. Dr. Berman. 
| Rev. Mr. Schrader. William Baird. Lage it 
} Professor H. Y. Anderson. pril 12, 





{ FEW GENTLEMEN can be scoommedatod with roome and breakfaet and 
A tea in & private family, where the arrangemen’s are In & superior style of com- 
| fort, Situation, one of the cross streets m the mmediate neighburhood of the ad 
Hall. For Cards of address apply at the ofhce of this paper. (April 12. 
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MISS 7B WORTH’S NEW NO streaked water, the ‘silvery Thames,’ here no unmeaning epithet, but the just 

Helen: a Tal tant Ae ad 3 vols. Sat teell distinction of that smooth mirror, reflecting every object on its banks—its banks, 
Bi Hine Gagged ; : y- not here, as Beauclere pointed out, crowded with citizen's boxes, or gay with 

Maria Edgeworth has 0 long ceased to wave her magic wand, or to let her | merely pretty vilias, but spreading into parks of vast extent, woods i 


: : towering 
voice be heard in the regions of fiction, that we imagined she had destroyed ber | above and beyond, and below, in gentle sweeps feathering down to the water's 


10d, like Prospero, and obstinately determind to be silent. All at once, when | edge, some just tinged with early green, some in the full foliage of advancing | 


we least expected it, she has cast ber spells abroad—and the result is, we aT€ 4% spring The General, less poetically inclined, would name to Helen all the fine 


much under her influence as ever. The Quarterly Review has called her the | places within view— residences,’ as he practically remarked—* such as cannot 


most accomplished of living novelists : in this commendation we al! but concur; | be seen in any country in the world but England ; and not only fine places such 
she has not so much vigour as some we could name, nor such electric bursts Of | ay these, but from the cottage to the palace—* the homes of Old England” are 
feeling as others ; but in the gradual and full development of character. and in | the best homes upon earth.’” 
the unities and proprieties of action and narrative, she is unequalled. Shecan-| But we must make room for the brilliant Horace Churchill, the man of wit 
not be judged of by bits, and in this she resembles Richardson , we cannot | ahout town, who enjoyed the reputation of genius without ever having displayed 
turn to a brilliant passage, and say, ‘‘ Behold a sample of all.” It is one of her | any ; but who had ail the 
chief beauties, that she commands life-blood to flow through every member of | 
her narrative, and diffuses her feeling and ber fancy everywhere. Brighter | 
sallies of genius, and more consummate handing may be pointed out in pages |of which Pope complains in the ‘Dunciad.’ Lord Davenant—a character that 
and in chapters of even living novelists ;—bvut in the bulk she excels ; and it is | seldom speaks—eat listening to the sarcastic sallies of the aforesaid Horace— 
by this she will be and is judged. We consider this a proof of ber skill; she “+ Well, really this is comfortable,’ said Lord Davenant, throwing himself 
seems to have no wish to make a vivid impression by dealing out sparkling, | back in his arm chair—‘ True English comfort, to set here and see one’s friends 
striking sentences: she goes meekly and quietly to work ; secures our attention | 80 well dissected! Happy to fee! that it is our duty to our neighbour to see 
by the perfect truth and inimitable ease of her delineations ; and we are not | bim well cut up—ably anatomized for the good of society ; and when I depart— 
aware, ull we try to lay down ber volumes, that we are on charmed ground, and | when my time comes—as come it must, nobody is to touch me but Professor 
under the spell of an enchantress. Churchill. It will be a satisfaction to know that | shall be carved as a dish fit 
We have felt as we have described in reading the work before us: it has, how- for gods, not hewed as a carcass for hounds. So now remember, Cecilia, I call 
ever, less action, aud abvunds more in dramatic and dissecting conversations, | 0% you to witness—I hereby, being of sound mind and body, leave a «J bequeath 
than any of her earlier compositions. “ Helen” is a tale of morals and man. | ™Y character, witb all my defects and deficiencies whatsvever, and ali and any 
hers, and its object is to press on the human heart the honour and advantage of | *9guiar curious diseases of the mind, of which I may die possessed, wishing the 
a constant adherence to truth. The scene is laid in England, and in our own | me many for bis sake,—to my guod friend Doctor Horace Churchill. professor 
times; the story lies, as most good ones do, in a small compass. Helen, an of moral,philosophic, and scandalous auatomy, to be by hum dissected at his good 
orphan remarkable for beauty, both of person and mind, is less properly the pleasure for the benefit of society 


Snipsnap short and interruption smart, 


1 
heroine than her friend and school-fellow Lady Cecilia Clarendon ; the latter is | |” ‘Many thanks, my good Lord : and I accept your legacy for the honour—not | 


lively, affectionate, and innocent ; but in girlish simplicity of soul, she had, when the value of the gift, which every body must be seasible is nothing,’ ssid 
4 spinster, engaged in a sort of Phyllis-and-Corydon eorrespondence, by letter, Charcbill, with a polite bow—'‘ absolutely nothing. I shall never be able to 
with a certain Colonel D'Aubigny, and when Genera! Clarendun wooed and won make anything of it. 


her, she had not fortitude sufficient to inform him of this, but satisfied her own “sf ‘Try—try, my dear friend,’ answered Lord Davenant. ‘Try, don’t be 
heart by assuring him-—what was perfectly true—that she had never sincerely | Modest , ' 

loved any one but himself. Al! this passes off well till Colonel D'Aubigny dies, |’ That would be difficult when so distinguished,’ said Beauclerc, with an 
and his correspondence falls into the hands of those who have no good-will to | admirable look of proud humility baton 

Cecilia and her friend Helen: the letters are shown to a satirist and small wit; | ‘‘* Distinguished Mr. Horace Churchill assuredly is,’ said Lady Davenant, 


he says they will make a stir, when well peppered and salted ; the pepper and looking at him from behind her newspaper. ‘ Distinguished above all his many 
salt are administered, and the whole are on the point of being published, and | Competitors in this age of scandal ; he has really raised the art to the dignity of a 
the exposure of Cecilia is certain, when she prevails on Helen, whose hand- | *!ence. Satire, scandal, and gossip, now hand-in-hand—the three new graces : 
writing and style resembled hers, to call them herown. This is done, and done allon the same elevated rank—three, formerly considered asso different, and 
reluctantly ; Cecilia is saved—not so the orphan Helen; the finger of scorn is the last left to our inferior sex, but now, surely to be a male gossip is no re- 
pointed at her in public ; in private, her best friends waver; the truth is, how- proach.” 


ever, brought to light by the intrepid lover Beauclere,who challenges and wounds | ‘"‘ 0, Lady Davenant '!—male gossij—what an expression '’ 

the lampooner Churchill; the cloud of calumny is cleared away from the heads “* What a reality , a 

of Helen and Cecilia; the latter is reconciled to her husband, and the former led “*Male gossip !— Tombe sur moi le ciel wees tate 

blushing to the altar, and all parties unite in the opinion, that much sorrow and | “* Pourvu que je venge, always understood,’ pursued Lady Davenant; ‘but 


wrath and misrepresentation might have been warded off by a closer adherence | Why be so afraid of the imputation of gossiping, Mr. Churchill? It is quite | 


to truth. fashionable, and if so, quite respectable, you know, and in your style quite grand. 

Such isthe story. The characters, we have said, are nomerous; we may And gossiping wonders at being so fine ! 
add, some of them are admirably drawn. Let the narrative flow onward, or Malice, to be hated, needs but to be seen, but now when it is elegantly dressed 
stand still, or even turn back, which it sometimes does, the characters never | ¥@ look upon it without shame or consciousness of evil; we grow to doat upon 
halt; they move on, and the less stir the story makes, the more insight we get | t—se entertaining, so graceful, so refined. When vice loses half its grossness, 
into human nature. In the vindication of the truth, several well-sustained | it loses all its deformity. Humanity used to be talked of when our friends were 
characters appear : Helen herself is iv the van till the saving of Cecilia persuades | torn to pieces, but now there is such a philosophical perfume thrown over the 
her out of her propriety; General Clarendon supports it like a soldier, with a whole operation, that we are irresistibly attracted. Hew much we owe to such 


tr 


stern military air; Lady Davenant loves it for its own sake, and because she | Men 48 Mr. Churchill, who make us feel detraction virtue ! 





finds that it always answers best; while Miss Clarendon, a plain outspoken lady The witty Churchill was outshone in his most elaborate sallies by Beauclerc, | 


from the Welch Mountains, supports it in a straight-forward bvisterous way ; whose quick imagination was found too much for him; and he was likewise 
whe calls a spade a spade, and a lie a lie, after the bow wow way of Dr. John- | nettled by the coldness of Helen, who despised him as a heartless and polished 
son, On the side of what may be called polite fibbing, we must rank Cecilia, profligate ; he therefore suddenly departed to town. summoned, he said, by an 
though she becomes, at last, a convert to the side of truth; the polished and illustrious personage, who desired to be cheered by his wit. : 
witty and heartless Churchill; the sarcastic and envious Lady Katrine Hawksby, Our readers must suppose that the mystery of the Corydon and Phillis cor- 
and the scoundrel Lord Beltravers Among the neutrals, we clase the enthu- | Tespondence between Cecilia and Colonel D'Aubigny, is on the point of unravel- 
siastic and accomplished Beauclere ; Aunt Pennant, a kind-hearted Welch lady; | ment; and that Helen, about to be married to Beauclerc, had made her 
and, better still, Lady Beareroft. Our reader will now be enabled to feel the | *ppearance at a Londen rout, or some such festival, where she finds slander busy 
merits aud meaning of the passages which we have selected, as containing in | With ber name. In the midst of this distress Beauclerc gets some excellent 
themselves much of the spirit, and feeling, and tact of the accomplished au- counse! from a lady unknown to him—Jady Bearcroft :— = 
thoress. «“* As you love her, do not heeti one word your hear anybody say this night, 

The tale commences with a conversation between Helen and a worthy cu- | for it’s all on purpose to vex you ; and I am as certain as you are it’s all false— 
rate, and his wife, respecting the future prospects of the desolate orphan--she allenvy. And there she goes. Envy herse!f in the black jaundice,’ continued 
is well connected—and the generosity of ler relations 1s thus discussed :— she. looking at Lady Katrine Hawksby, who passed at that instant. 

“* Lady C—— does not invite her, for she has too many daughters, and they * Good Heavens !’ cried Beauclere, * what can 
are too ugly, and Helen is too beautifel,’ said Mrs. Collingwood. «+ No, no,’ interrupted Lady Bearcroft, ‘no, no, do not ask—better not; best 

** Lady L-—— has too many sons,’ said Mr. Collingwood, ‘and they are too | YOU should know no more—only keep your temper whatever happens. Go you 
por, and Helen is not an heiress now.’ up the hill, like the man in the tale, and let the black stones baw! themselves 








** But old Lady Margaret Dawe, who has neither sons nor daughters, what hoarse—dumb. Go you on, and seize your pretty singing thinking bird—the | 


stands in the way there? Ob! her delicate health—delicate health is a bleas- | Sooner the better. So fare you well.’ ” 

ing to some people—excuses them always from doing any thing for any body.’ The secret withheld from Cecilia by her friends was soon communicated by 
+ And the Berkelevs, the Dean's most particular friends, and who doated on the public press; it is not easy to imagine with what emotion she read these 

Helen, what can they find to say! ‘They would have been really so happy to | P8tgraphs—how like they are to what we see almost daily :— 

have her; but going to travel, God knows where, or for how long! Oh!.~and “+ La Belle Fiancee. 

no carriage could carry Miss Stanley, | suppose, along with them.’” ** Though quite unknown in the London world, this young lady cannot fail to 
In the midst of these deliberations, an invitation comes from Cecilia and her | excite some curiosity among our fashionables as the successful rival of one whom 


General, and Helen hastens to the residence of her friend; she is received | the greatest painter of the age has pronounced to be the fairest of the fair—the | 


warmly. Outof many conversations we select the following, as lively and| Lady BF * * * * *. This new Helen is, we understand, of a respectable 
graphic :-— family, niece to a late Dean, distinguished for piety much and virtd more. It 

“ Lady Cecilia, ina moment at the writing-table, ran off, as fast as pen could | was reported that the niece was a great heiress, but after the proposal had been 
#9, two notes, which she put into her mother's hand, who gave an approving | made, it was discovered that Vortd had made away with every shilling of her 


nod ; and, leaving them with ber to seal and have franked, Cecilia darted out | fortune. This made no difference in the eyes of her inamorato, who is as rich | 


on the terrace, carrying Helen along with her, to see some Italian garden she | as he is generous, and who saw with the eyes of a youth ‘Of Age to-morrow.’ 
was projecting. His guardian, a wary general, demurred—but nursery tactics prevailed. The 

‘And as she went, and as she stood directing the workmen, at every close of | young lady, though she had never been out, bore the victory from him of many 
her directions she spoke to Helen. She said she was very glad that she had | campaigns. The day for the marriage was fixed as announced by us 
settled that Beauclerc was to come to them immediately. He was a great fa- | But we are concerned to state that a postponement of this marriage, for mysterious 
vourite of hers. reasons, hastaken place. Delicacy forbids us to say more at present.’ 





*** Not for any of those grandissimo qualities which my mother sees in him, ** Delicacy, however, did net prevent their saying in the next paper in a para- | 
and which I am not quite clear exist; but jost because he is the most agreeable | graph headed, ‘ Mystery solved,’ 
pervon in nature! and really natural; though he isa man of the world, yet, not *** We understand that in the course of a few days will appear the ‘ Memoirs | 
the jeast affected. Quite fashionable, of course, but with true feeling. Oh! he | of the late Colone)] D——y; or, Reminiscences of a Rové, well known in the 


, le. delightful, just'—then she interrupted herself to give directions to the work- | Fashionable world.’ 





men about her Italian garden ** This litle volume bids fair to engross the attention of the higher circles, 
*** Oleander in the middle of the bed ; vases nearer to the balustrade as it contains, besides innumerable curious, personal, and secret anecdotes, the 
“** Benuclerc has a very good taste, and a beautiful place he has, Thorndale. | original love-letters of a certain belle fiancée, now residing with a noble family in 
He will be very rich. Few very rich young men are agreeable now, women spoil | Grosvenor Square.’ "’ 





them so.—([ Border that bed with something pretty.)—Still he is, and I long to Helen heroically resolves to sacrifice herself rather than destroy the happiness | 


know what you will think of him, I know what I think he will think, but, how- | of Cecilia and Clarendon; al! this is not unobserved by the penetrating, the 
ever, | will say no more ; people are always sure to get into scrapes in this world, | quick-witted Miss Clarendon, who carries her away to the mountains of Wales, 
when they say what they think —(That fountain looks beautiful. }—I forgot to | after the following characteristic colloquy .— 

tell you he is very handsome. The General is very fond of him, and he of the ** Helen opened the door, and saw——Miss Clarendon. Her voice had sounded 


General, except when he considers him as his guardian, for Granville Beauclerc | so much lower and gentler than usual, that Helen had not guessed it to be hers. | 


doos not particularly like to be controlled—who does! especially by one only a | She was cloaked, as if prepared to go away, and in the outer room was another 
few years older than himself. It is a curious story—[Unpack those vases, and | lady seated, with her back towards them, and with her cloak on also 

by the time that is done [ will be back. }—Take a turn with me, Helen, this way. **My aunt Pennant—who will wait forme. As she isa stranger, she would 
It is a curious story : Granville Beauclerc’s father—but I don't know it perfectly, | not intrade upon you, Miss Stanley, but will you allow me one minute ”’ 

Looly know that he was a very odd man, and left the General, though he was so * Helen, surprised, begged Miss Clarendon to come in, moved a chair towards 
much younger than himself, guardian to Granville, and settled that he was not | her, and stood breathless with anxiety. Miss Clarendon sat down, and resuming 





to be of age, 1 mean not to come into possession of his large estates till he is | her abruptness of tone, said, ‘I feel that I have no right to expect that you 


*; 


_— _-April-19, 


[ cones of it: the world can say nothing when you are known to be with Migs 
| Clarendon, and you will, I hope, feel the comfort of it, out of the stir and din of 
| this London world. I know you like the country, and Liansilien is a beautify) 
| place—romantic, too ; a fine castle, an excellent library, beautiful conservatory 

| famous for vur conservatories we are in South Wales; and no neighbours— 
singular blessing! And my aunt Pennant, you will love herso! Will you try: 
Come! say that you will.’ 

** But Helen could not ; she could only press the hand that Miss Clarendon 
held outto her. There is nothing more touching, more overcoming, than king. 
| ness at the moment the heart is sunk in despair. ‘ But did General Clarendon 
really wish you to ask me*’ said Helen when she could speak. * Did he think 
so much and so carefully for me to the last! And with such a bad opinion as be 
must have of me !’ 

** But there you know he is wrong.” 

“*Jt is like himself,’ continued Helen, ‘ consistent in protecting me to the 
last. Ob, to lose such a friend !" 

+» Not lost, only mislaid,’ said Miss Clarendon. ‘You will find him again 
some fair dey or other: truth always comes to light.’”’ 

These last words were prophetic ; time—reasoning—a duel, and some other 
matters which cannot be explained briefly, set all to rights; the character of 
Helen was vindicated to the world; the flirtation letters between Cecilia ang 
the Colonel were bought up and burned ; and, to conclude in the words of the 
| country toast, the single were married and the married made, happy. The 

moral aim of the authoress is shown in full lustre at the last—and al! who read 
| ** Helen, a Tale,” will be convinced of the folly of falsehood and the value of 
| truth 
} GENERAL AGENCY. 
. wares, merchandise, &c., received on deposit, and will be disposed o{ 
according to orders; Merchandise bought anc sold on Commission ; Money 
| collected and forwarded ; Custom-house and Exchange sochorage of every description 
punctually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will be procured. Finally, 
in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to. 
| gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extensive connexions, and offers 
to strangers particularly, the greatest em oo Apply to f 
EUGENE BERGONZIO, No. 8 Broad-street, New-York, 
jC} Constantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, per 














et 


jars and boxes. [Feb. 8, 3m.} 
AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.--The subscriber, having taken 
the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar. 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of traveliers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House, 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
| ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful, 
| March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 
TEETH. 
| AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- 
| sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 
| Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability, 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
| dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
| of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, 11 Park-place.” 
| N. B. Rooms at No. 20 Beekman-street, six doors from Clinton Hall, 

[March 22, ¢m.} 


MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 

| %& > Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured, Of whom 

5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25, 

ll are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ac- 
countants, and 5 other pursuits,—25. 

| Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 

Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
| do do 1,000 do do 7. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary, 
| New York, Feb. 8.—4t. 

















NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 














Ships. Masters. | Dayso os from | Days psec Srom 
‘ew- York. laure. 

| France, E. Funk, {Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,jJan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8 “ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
Normandie, Wwe “ON Fe Um LU hme CG, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “24) “ 16, * 16, “ 16: 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,, “ 24, ** 24, ** 24, 

| Formosa, W.B.Orne “ 8 ‘“* 8, “ 8jMar.1, July 1, Nov. i, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “* 16, “* 16, “* 16, “ 8, * 8, * 8, 
| Manchester, Weiderholdt} “* 24, “24, “* 24,] ** 16, “ 16, * 16, 
} Chs. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 24, “ 24, “* 24 
] Charlemagne, Pierce, ee = = oe April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “ 16, 16,9 165°" 6, Oe #3 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘“* 24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, “* 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, * 68% 6 “ Shey 1, Sept. i, Jan. 1, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| *“* 16, “16, “* 16) *“ 8, * 8 “* 8, 
Henri lV. J. Castoff. ” 24, . 24, ¥ 24, be 16, ~ 16, 7 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description, Goods sent to either ef the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges except 
| the expenses actually incurred. 
| C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
| each month. 





| __ Shaps. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
| Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
| Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec, 14, Apr. 14, Aug.14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 





| St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | J. Taubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened, The 

| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. othing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
| of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- 
| senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and -tores of the best 

quality. The days of sailing will be ponetualy, observed. For eet or passage, ap- 
| ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
| GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 

NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE. 

The Old Line of Packets will be continued by the subscribers, to sail frem N. York 
and Liverpool, on the Ist and 16th of each month, with the exception that when the 
sailing - falls on Sunday, the ships will sail the succeeding Monday. 

















hips. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

| Yew York. iverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, jJan. |, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “© 16,.Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. |, 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
| Europe, Maxwell, ou, © 16,|A pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,, “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,).May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
| Orpheus, Glover, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
North America, Dix “16, “ 16, “* 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Seb. |, 


ey. 
These ships are all of the fret class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 


five-and-twenty : shockingly hard on poor Granville, and enough to make him | should have confidence in me. and yet I do. I believe in your sincerity, even | kind, The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
hate Clarendon, but he does not, and that is charming, that is one reason | like | from the little ] know of you, and [ have a notion you believe inmine. Do you?’ | of the other lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 7 
oon ' so amazingly respectful to his guardian always, considering how impetuous **T do.’ eg pes ow gene rye passenger, _ rates printed on cards, which wi 
is, amaaingly respectful, though I cannot say | think he ‘s what the gardening| ‘1 wish it had pleased Heaven,’ continued Miss Clarendon, ‘that my brother | ¢ found On board. For freight or passage apply to , 
books cal! patient of the knife, I don't think he likes his fancies to be lopped, but had married a ne who could speak the truth! But you need not be afraid ; | GOODHUE COLO. MaRsital ey. 
then he is so clever. Much more what you would call ayading man than the | I will not touch on your secrets, On any matter you have in keeping, my hon- NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS mace 
General, distinguished at college, and all that, which usually makes @ young man | our as well as yours, will command my silence—as will also my brother's | : } = sah i ; 











conceited, hat Beauelere is only a little headstrong—ail the more agreeable, it | happiness, which I have somewhat at heart ; not that I think it can be preserved | a gunna ji Ver. tos Eas ) Aa mid om 
Keeps One in agitation; one never knows how it will end, but fanrsvure it will | by the means you take. But this is not what I came to say. You mean to go | Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
all go on weil now. It is curious, too, that mamma knew him also when he was | away from this house to-morrow morning *’ | Monweal, C.H.Champlin} |“ 16,“ 16, 16,Aprill, Aug-1, Dee 
at Evon, I believe—I con't know how, but long before we ever heard of Claren-| «* Yes,’ said Helen. ; Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, A Gh £ 
don, she corresponded with him, but | never knew him until he came to Florence,| *** You are right. I would not stay where I did not esteem, or where I had | Boveroiam Crowe, aS, re ina [> Sp, 1, Jem 4! 
ust after it was al! settled with ; | , . Hannibal, Hebard, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill, 16, 16, ' 
! me and the General ; and he was with us there | reason to believe that | was not esteemed. You are quite right to go, and to go} Philadelphia Morgan “16, “ 16, “ 16,June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
and at Paris, and travelled home with us, and I like him. Now you know ail, | directly ; but not to your old housekeeper.’ Semen, Chadwick,  |Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1.) "16, * 16, * 16, 
except what I do not choose tw tell you, so come back to the workmen. —That ** Why not?’ said Helen | President, Moore, “16, “ 16, “ 16,July 1, Nov.1,Mar. |, 


vase will not. do there, move it in front of those evergreens ; that will do.’ ” | «Because, though Idare say she is vastly respectable,—an excellent per. |, These shies are all of the first class, abeut 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
Visitors, as might be expected, arrive : among others, Miss Clarendon. | son in her way, I - convinced,—yet my brother ange abe might not oe samegha } nt materials, coppered oy eee Bolene ft pase nee og Sagan oll to 
- “ ‘or ers. ccom © 
ete cee ee in conrersational oe — ) Juet the sort of person to whom you should go now—not just the thing for you at | seiniee. and for whom beds, bebiing, eine and pow of she best quality, will always 
oa Dut ; excursions they see a very beautiful | present ; though, at another time, it would be very well and condescending ; but | be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
ne—it is a8 beautifully described — |now, when you are attacked, you must look to appearances—In short, my | im Conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fined 
‘ They rode on through a lane fragrant with primroses, mingled with violets | brother wil! not allow you to go to this old lady's boarding house, or cottage, or | #48120; exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
white and blue, in gay profusion, and this lane led gently down to the banks of | whatever it aay he, at Seven Oaks; he must be able to day for you where pir teblished rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 


the those beautiful banks! The road now continued alon r the ships. 
g the river you are gone. You must be with me; you must be at Liansillen. Lian-} F t ly to either of the commanders on board the ships; ‘¢ 
~ rade black steam-beat never marked the way; where yet you breathe ; Sillen is a place that can be named. You must be with me—with General | SOHN GR SWOLD, 69 South street, New York. x 
eae resh air unpollased by mello: smoke; where yet the busy hum of | Clarendon's sister. You must—you will, I am sure, my dear Miss Stanley. I| GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
men, the din of commerce, prevail not ; but where the river flows on, and seems | never was so happy in having a house of my own as at this moment. You will | GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, Lendon. 


N.B—The ships of the above line will contunwe to touch at Portsmoath, each way 
| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats rum daily to the Contest 
\ and to different parts of England. 


tn u oo ever flow in fail broad placid silence and dignity : nor ship nor not refuse to return with my aunt and me to Liansillen, and make our home 
» Was to De seen, save one pleasure-shiff skimming along over the light- | yours’ We will try and make it a happy home to you. Try; you see the 





